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AGRICULTURE 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal and Cottonseed 
Hulls ; Dairy Courses at the A. & M. 
College. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








Will you please get the professors 
at the A. & M. College at Raleigh— 
men who have had experience in 
feeding stock of different kinds and 
already know from experience what 
it would cost a reader too much to find 
out by trial—to tell us through the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
what would be the result from feed- 
ing sheep, colts, pigs, and poultry, on 
cotton-seed hulls, and cotton-seed 
meal? Have you had any experience 
in feeding colts on this food? 

What would be the chance for a 
country boy to get a position to do 
dairy work should he take a short 
course at the A. & M. College? How 
much pay could he hope to get, and 
where are openings for this kind of 
work? L. 

Rockingham Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. Chas. W. Burkett, 
Professor of Agriculture.) 
There has been a great deal said 
in recent years about the feeding 
value of cotton seed products. The 
use of cotton-seed meal and hulls for 


both the dairy farm and the _ beef 
farm is not fully appreciated. The 


proper relation of cotton-seed meal 
to young stock is not yet fully un- 
derstood. Where it has been fed to 
pigs and calves, some trials have 
shown that it was not safe to use, or 
at least there was certain limits in 
which it was necessary to use meal. 
IT am not able to say just how far the 
feeding of cotton-seed meal to young 
stock should go. I believe, however, 
that where injury has resulted from 
its use, it was due to too constant 
and to too great a quantity in the 
daily rations. We should realize that 
cotton-seed meal is a very concen- 
trated feeding stuff, hence for young 
animals but a small quantity should 
be fed. Where cotton-seed meal has 
been fed to poultry, horses, and 
calves in moderation, I do not know 
of any injury that has followed. 
Where is was fed to sheep, pigs and 
colts likewise in moderation, and at 
periods of no great duration, no ill 
results have followed. Where cot- 
ton-seed meal is used constantly and 
in large quantities, making it the 
bulk of the ration, injury oftimes 
results. I believe that the present 
state of our knowledge about the use 
of cotton-seed meal, we can say 





where it is used moderately and judi- 
ciously it is a splendid food, than 
which there is no better. 

Now in reference to the chance 
for a country boy to get a position 
in dairy work where he has prepared 
himself. I can reply to this part of 
our correspondent’s letter without 
hesitation. It has been our expe- 
rience here that there is a constant 
demand for trained young men in 
dairy work. In this connection I 
would call the attention of the read- 
er to the winter course in agricul- 
ture and dairying at the A. & M. 
College, which begins January 2nd 
and closes March 10th. It is a prac- 
tical farmer’s course, intended to 
touch on the practical sides of agri- 
cultural life. The good this course 
is doing is evidenced by a hundred 
or more young men who have com- 
pleted it, and are now on farms or in 
dairy work in this and other States. 

If any reader has any questions to 
ask about this course, they will be 
cheerfully answered. 





September Crop Report. 


Raleigh Post, 8rd: State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture S. L. Patterson 
yesterday issued the September re- 
port on crop conditions in North 
Carolina. The report is made up 
from the returns of 1,000 blanks sent 
out to all parts ofthe State. The 
most notable feature in the report is 
the cotton average—71, while in 
August it was 83. This decline is due 
to the continued dry weather causing 
the bolls not to develop. The Sep- 
tember report is as follows: 

1. What is the present condition 
of cotton? 71. 

2. What is the present condition 
of corn? 85. 

3. What is the present condition 
of tobacco? 84. 

4. What is the present condition 
of peas? 81. 

5. What is the present condition 
of sweet potatoes? 89. 

6. What is the present condition 
of late Irish potatoes? 80. 

7. What is the present condition 
of peanuts? 80. 

8. What is the present condition 
of sorghum? 87. 

9. What is the condition of late 
cabbage? 71. 

10. What is the present condition 
of apples? 61. 

11. What is the present condition 
of peaches? 58. 

12. What is the present condition 
of grapes? 85. 





Apple Experiments at the Ohio Station. 
C. W. Waid, of the Ohio Experi- 


ment Station gave at the recent 
meeting of the Ohio Horticultural 
Society, some of the results of exper- 
iments with varieties of apples at 
the station. Only such varieties as 
had been given sufficient trial to give 
some idea of their value were spoken 
of. Some of the varieties shown and 
discussed were: 

Yellow Transparent, a well-known 
Russian variety, which has been gen- 
erally considered to be the same as 
Cherlotten Thaler; at the station the 
Thaler has made a better growth and 
the trees have been more prolific. 

In comparing the Duchess of Ol- 
denburg with the Tetovka or Titus, 
we find the latter to be a_ slower 
grower, but with fruit of higher col- 
or, more conical and less acid, mak- 
ing a very desirable apple for retail- 
ing. 

The Keswick Codlin is a_ well 
known variety but little grown; it is 
prolific, ripens about middle of Au- 
gust, valuable for culinary purposes. 

Duling, a little variety; 
tree a good grower; season second 
week in August, but lasting some 
time; fruit good form, very dark red 
color, especially when fully 
flavor peculiar in that it is hard to 
tell whether it is sweet or sub-acid; 
probably would have to be placed in 
the sweet class. 


known 


ripe; 


Good for eating and 
excellent for baking. 

McMahon, seedling of Alexander; 
origin Wisconsin; tree good grower, 
blights on rich soil, hardy; fruit 
large, handsome, white; resembles 
North Western Greening some; sea- 
son middle September; keeps well if 
picked early and placed in good cel- 
lar; a good show apple, excellent 
cooker, fair eating apple, but season 
not good for this section. 

Haas (Horse or Fall Queen), ori- 
gin Missouri. Tree strong grower, 
has tendency to blight; fruit not 
good quality and poor keeper. 

Mann; with us the Mann does not 
have root system enough to be able 
to stand the steady force of the 
wind, and soon begins to lean, and 
in a few years it falls entirely over; 
fruit poor color; not valuable here. 

Huntsman, a low spreading tree, 
with very slender branches, allowing 
the fruit to hang very close to the 
ground; fruit good size, yellow, with 
blush; season last of September; falls 
early; not good season. 

White Pippin, a well-known varie- 
ty, but spoken of because of its mer- 
its; tree an excellent upright grower, 





free from blight; fruit quality excel- 
lent, good keeper; one of the best 
white varieties especially for culi- 
nary purposes. 

Northwestern Greening: tree very 
fine, largest of same age in orchard; 
fruit handsome; a fine show apple; 
good keeper, but not of good quality; 
has not borne very heavily on the 
station ground as yet. Would be an 
excellent tree for top-working. 

Bortz: not widely known; tree 
good grower, tendency to blight; 
fruit good size, symmetrical, slightly 
flattened; color dull red; flavor good; 
good keeper; seems promising. 

Wolf River, origin Wisconsin: a 
seedling of Alexander; bore the first 
fruit this year, nine years old; tree 
large, spreading, open; fruit very 
large, the largest in the orchard; 
attracted much attention wherever 
shown; said to be prolific in alternate 
years. 

Stark: some trees grow very well 
with us, others did not do so well; 
on an average did not grow as well 
as Ben Davis, which is contrary to 
some reports. 

Gano has done very well at the 
station, the trees have grown more 
thrifty and larger than Ben Davis, 
and the fruit has been much larger 
and much better colored. Quality 
about the same as Ben Davis. Where 
the Ben Davis will not color well, the 
Gano is better to raise. 

Bismarck: This is a Russian varie- 
ty, introduced from New Zealand; 
the claim for early bearing has not 
been sustained with us, as the Ben 
Davis and Gano both bore; before the 
Bismarck. The apple is larger than 
Gano, and if possible hand- 
some, but of poor quality and does 
well. Tree is 
dwarfish with tendeney to _ blight. 


more 


not seem to keep 
Not promising. 

There have been four blocks of ap- 
ples, each containing 40 trees, set at 
the station for the purpose of deter- 
mining the difference between the 
different methods of cultivation now 
First system is cultiva- 
tion and crop first few years; sec- 
ond, cultivation and no erop; third, 
spading and dirt mulch; _ fourth, 
spading and straw mulch. The trees 
were planted in the spring of 1900, 
and the only difference to be noted 
as yet is between the straw mulched 
trees and the others, the former be- 
ing a little more thrifty than any of 
the rest. 


in practice. 





The only faith which saves us is 
that which enables us to save others. 


—J. P. Clarke. 
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STARTLING STATEMENTS ABOUT 
FERTILIZERS. 

An Agricultural Department Bulletin 
Contradicts Some Popular Theories 
About Plant Foods. 

A week or two avo The Progressive 
Farmer received the following state- 
ment from the Devartment of Agri- 
culture at Washington: 

*‘*OHEMISTRY OF SOILS AS RELATED TO 

THE YIELD OF CROPS 

“The Seeretary of Avriculture an- 
nounces that the Bureau of Soils has 
just finished an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the chemistry of soils as re- 
lated to the yield of crops. The re- 
practically all 
soils have sufficient available plant 
food for normal crop yields, and that 
this supply is constantly maintained 
through natural agencies in the soils 
dissolving the material of the soil 
grains. The difference in yield is 
dependent upon the condition and 
kind of cultivation and rotation of 
crops, maintaining certain necessary 


sults indicate that 


physical conditions in the soil, under 
which this plant food can be used by 
the crop. <A bulletin has just gone 
to press giving the details of the in- 
vestigation, and discussing the influ- 
ence or climate, texture of soils, ro- 
tation, fertilizers, and soil manage- 
ment upon the yield of crops. The 
work is based upon analyses by new 
and exceedingly sensitive methods, 
by which the amount of plant food 
in the soil moisture itself, which is 
the great nurative solution for the 
support of crops, has been deter- 
mined, and not by digesting the soils 
in acids which attack the inert min- 
eral matter of the soils. 

“While the conclusions appear to 
be in conflict with the opinions held 
for so many years by agricultural 
chemists, they are in strict con- 
formity with the experience of good 
farmers in all countries, and with 
actual facts which have long been 
established by agricultural chemists. 
The fertility of the soils is thus 
shown to be due to physical causes 
which control the supply of water 
and plant food which it contains, as 
the soil moisture in all cases appears 
to be about the same in composition 
and concentration. The fertility is 
therefore controlled by a physical 
cause, and a chemical examination 
of a soil can not be expected to in- 
dicate the yield of a crop. It is 
believed that a simple physical meth- 
od will be devised for determining 
the relative fertility of soils.” 

Our Washington correspondent al- 
so alluded to this matter in his let- 
ter in last week’s paper, and the 
bulletin itself, which has since come 
to hand, bears out all that has been 
said regarding the novelty of its 
ideas and the far-reaching effects of 
its conclusions. Southern readers 
will probably be most interested in 
the discussion regarding fertilizers, 
and the more notable paragraphs on 
this subject are given in full here- 
with: 

THE ROLE OF COMMERCIAL FERTIL- 
IZERS. 

“Tf the generalizations contained 

in this bulletin, to the effect that the 


v 


NO PERMANENT 





soil moisture has sensibly the same 
composition in different types of soil 
and in soil under good and poor 
methods of cultivation, and that 
there is more of these fertilizing in- 
gredients in all the soils reported 
in the foregoing tables than the 
plant actually needs be sustained, it 
may be that the role of fertilizers 
require other explanations than 
those now generally accepted. 

“There is no question that in cer- 
tain cases, and in many eases, the 
application of commercial fertilizers 
is beneficial to the crop. The ex- 
perience of farmers, the enormous 
sums expended for commercial ferti- 
lizers, and the experiments 
carried on at the experiment stations 
prove that under certain conditions 
fertilizers are very beneficial in in- 
creasing the yields of crops. The 
fundamental idea under all of this 
work, however, has been that of sup- 
plying plant food in an available 
form; that is, adding to the supply 
existing in the soil. It is significant 
that other conditions of growth have 
so much influence on the yield that 
in but very few instances, even after 
long continued experiment, has it 
been demonstrated that any particu- 
lar fertilizing ingredient or ingredi- 
ents are required for any particular 
soil, and that even then the effect of 
the fertilizer varies so greatly from 
year to year that no specific law has 
been worked out, even for a particu- 
lar soil, from which the fertilizing 
requirements could be deducted in 
any exact manner. 

“Tt is also significant that, in gen- 
eral farming, fertilizers are most 
useful in the early stages of the 
growth of plants, and the common 
practice is either to put the fertilizer 
in with the plant or to put it in at 
some time before the seed is planted. 
Very little effect is obtained in field 
culture in attempts to increase the 
value of a crop showing signs of in- 
ferior growth, by the application of 
fertilizers. This would indicate that 
the effect is early and immediate. In 
opposition to this may be cited the 
special cases of the application of 
nitrates to increase leaf development, 
potash salts to increase starch, and 
many similar cases, particularly in 
green-house culture, to hasten the 
maturity, to prolong the growth, or 
to produce artificial stimulation of 
certain plant processes. But the use 
of fertilizers in such cases is recog- 
nized as producin» artifical and ab- 
normal conditions 


many 


STANDARD FOR FER- 
TILIZING. 


“In the co-operative experi- 
ments carried on by Atwater, numer- 
ous cases are cited where phosphoric 
acid is said to be a regulating in- 
gredient and the predominating 
factor in controlling crop yields one 
year, while it is more or less effici- 
ent in the same soil in other years, 
and is inefficient in many cases in 
the same soils in still other years. 
The same fact is brought out in re- 
gard to potash and nitrogen, and it 
is clearly and unquestionably demon- 
strated that the effect of fertilizers 
is dependent upon the season, it be- 





ing so influential in one season as to 
be designated as a dominant factor 
in the yield of the crop, while on the 
same soil in a different season it has 
no apparent effect. It is not that 
the effect is one year greater and the 
next year less, which might be at- 
tributed to the previous application, 
but it is just as likely to be ineffici- 
ent one year and the controlling fac- 
tor the next year as it is to be a 
controlling factor one year and in- 
efficient the succeeding year. 

PROPER OULTIVATION MORE IMPOR- 

TANT THAN FERTILIZERS. 


“One possible explanation of the 
effect of fertilizers, which would be 
in entire accord with the hypothesis 
that has been formulated, is that the 
fertilizer is needed during the early 
period of growth when the root sys- 
tem is beginning to develop, that is, 
as the plant germinates and begins 
to feed upon the soil the root sys- 
tem has to be artifically nourished 
by a temporary increase in concen- 
tration as regards one or more con- 
stituents, whereas, when the root sys- 
tem is developed into a considerable 
volume of soil the plant will be quite 
eapable of collecting all of these ma- 
terials it may require. It is a fact, 
admitting of no argument, that fer- 
tilizers rarely take the place of ef- 
ficient methods of cultivation and of 
cropping in increasing or maintain- 
ing crop yields. With the present 
methods of cultivation, the difference 
between the yield of eight bushels of 
wheat per acre on the Cecil clay in 
North Carolina and _ twenty-five to 
thirty bushels per acre on the same 
soil in Maryland can not be adjusted 
by the application of any kind or 
any amount of fertilizers to the 
North Carolina soil. Some instances 
occur, however, where under more 
perfect methods of cultivation and 
cropping twenty-five bushels of wheat 
have been obtained year after year 
on the North Carolina soil, but this 
involved fundamental changes in 
the physical character and condition 
of the soil which would be amply 
sufficient to explain the difference in 
yield. 

RATIO OF PLANT FOODS A MINOR 

CONSIDERATION. 


“The idea now held by the Bureau 
as a result of these investigations 
is that the ratio of the nutrient ele- 
ments in normal soils does not play 
a very important part in the yield 
of crops, or, to be more explicit, low 
yields are usually related to the phy- 
sical conditions and characteristics 
of the soil, and that it is only after 
these major controlling factors are 
changed and the yields thereby in- 
creased, that it would be necessary 
or profitable to consider this ques- 
tion of the ratio of plant foods. In 
other words, that it is only where all 
other conditions of plant nutrition 
and growth are satisfactorily con- 
trolled that the nutritive ratio can be 
considered an important factor and 
that the influence of this would be 
mainly seen in the quality of the 
crop rather than in the yield. In 
this effect it is analogous to the feed- 
ing of animals for work, fat, flesh, 
speed, or endurance, all of which can 





be sensibly controlled by the nutritive 
ratio only if other more important 
factors of growth and development, 
such as environment, etc., have been 
given due consideration. From our 
field investigations it does not ap- 
pear that the low yield of five to 
eight bushels to the acre on the Cecil 
clay of North Carolina, as compared 
with the twenty-five to thirty bushels 
of wheat obtained from the same soil 
under better methods of cultivation, 
ean be due to a defective nutritive 
ratio in the first case, and that, there- 
fore, this can not be in general an 
important cause of low crop yields, 
and that the subject of nutritive ra- 
tio can, therefore, safely be put aside 
for the present as of relatively little 
importance to the farmer, however 
great its importanee may be to the 
horticulturist and floriculturist un- 
der the intensive system of cultiva- 
tion practiced in those special lines. 
‘-THE CONTROLLING FAOTORIN YIELD 
Is NOT THE AMOUNT OF PLANT 
FOOD ”’ 


“The exhaustive investigation of 
many types of soil by very accurate 
methods of analysis, under many 
conditions of cultivation and ecrop- 
ping, in areas yielding large crops 
and in adjoining areas yielding small 
crops, has shown that there is no ob- 
vious relation between the amount of 
the several nutritive elements in the 
soil and the yield of crops; that is 
to say, that no essential chemical 
difference has been found between 
the solution produced in a soil yield- 
ing a large crop of wheat and that 
in a soil of the same character in 
adjoining fields giving much smaller 
yields. The conelusion logically fol- 
lows that on the average farm the 
great controlling factor in the yield 
of crops is not the amount of vlant 
food in the soil, but is a physical 
factor the exact nature of which is 
yet to be determined.” 





Farmers Storing Their Cotton. 


All of the cotton broucht into the 
city yesterday was not sold. There 
are two or three bonded warehouses 
here, where cotton may be stored, 
with insurance, for about 15 cents 
a bale per month. A large number 
of farmers have been taking advan- 
tage of these warehouses for the 
past few years, and have held their 
cotton for better prices. Some of 
the farmers who had cotton yester- 
day, when they learned that the 
staple had fallen to 9 cents, stored 
what they had.—Charlotte Observer. 





Waxhaw Enterprise: Perhaps the 
first corn harvester ever in use in 
this section has been at work in the 
fields around town this week. It 
is a fine piece of mechanism and har- 
vests the corn as though it had a 
certain degree of intelligence of its 
own. It cuts the corn and ties it in 
bundles and bunches it like a reap- 
er does wheat. It is drawn by two 
mules and harvests several acres of 
corn in aday. The machine is the 
property of Mr. H. F. Bivens. The 
corn harvester is a great feed saver, 
especially if its work is followed 
later by that of a shredder. 
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Sweet Clover for Bees and Stock. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Sweet clover should not be con- 
fused with the ordinary white clover 
that grows along our road-sides, va- 
cant lots and fields. Nor does it in 
any way resemble the well known 
crimson-top or red clovers. Its habits 
and growth are altogether different. 
It resembles none in appearance 
and growth except alfalfa or lucern, 
to which it is closely allied. It is 
known botanically as melilotus alba, 
and is called in some sections, where- 
ever it grows wild, “mellow weed,” 
owing no doubt to the sweet mellow 
perfume of its blossoms, which are 
borne in myriads throughout the en- 
tire summer. As it will grow on any 
old worn-out land, barren hillsides 
and in fact any land except swampy, 
marsh land, and blooms continuously 
and unceasingly throughout the hot 
summer months, when other nectar- 
bearing or secreting plants are 
scarce, it is considered in many sec- 
tions of the country as one of the 
most valuable honey plants in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. T. J. Yoder, of Ohio, a gen- 
tleman who has had considerable ex- 
perience with sweet clover, says, in 
part, regarding this plant: 

“As is well known sweet clover is 
a valuable honey-plant. With eleven 
summers’ experience I have learned 
quite a little about it. In the first 
place, I sowed it for its honey quali- 
ties, but I soon found there was 
something else of value connected 
with it. I sowed it on poor heavy 
soil in the spring. The following 
year it was a boon to my bees, yield- 
ing abundance of honey. I had sown 
it near the public road, and many 
persons going by would stop to see 
the bees work on it, and expressed 
surprise. The roots penetrate deep 
into the hard subsoil, and make the 
land loose and pliable, and, after the 
crop is cleared off, it is in fine econ- 
dition to put to other crops. 

“We onee, just as it was done 
blooming, turned it under and sowed 
it to buckwheat, thus getting in two 
crops of blooms in one summer. The 
following spring we sowed it to oats, 
getting a fine crop, while at the 
same time the sweet clover volunteer- 
ed, making a heavy growth by the 
15th of September, standing about 
three feet high. Now was our time 
to try its qualities for hay, and, suit- 
ing the action to the thought, the 
mower was brought out, and in due 
time we had it in stacks, making 
about 11% tons per acre. It was the 
sweetest smelling hay that I have 
ever seen. It was actually so sweet 
that every warm day during the win- 
ter the bees would be flying about 
it. We fed it all out to our sheep, 
with corn fodder for a change, and 
I never had sheep to do _ better. 
Horses will readily eat it, but cows 
do not care much for it. It will grow 
almost anywhere, even on very rocky 
hillsides and waste lands, but I pre- 
fer to plant it where I can keep con- 
trol of it and get a crop of bloom 
and a crop of seed; then the next 
spring a crop of some kind, and in 
the fall a crop of hay, or to wheat in 


the fall and the next fall a crop of 
hay. 

“Every other year it succeeds it- 
self, but if put to cultivated crops a 
few years it can all be killed out. I 
made a garden-spot on a sweet clover 
patch where there were millions of 
seed, and in two years it was all 
gone.” 

Mr. M. M. Baldridge, another 
prosperous farmer and _ successful 
bee-keeper, of Illinois, in speaking of 
sweet clover recently says: 

“Notwithstanding the loss of white 
clover, I think I shall be able to re- 
port an average surplus of extracted 
honey this year of not less than 50 
pounds per colony, spring count. 
This surplus is mainly from Linden 
and sweet clover—about as much 
from one as from the other. This, 
however, is a small average, as I 
ought to be able to report an average 
of at least 100 pounds surplus per 
colony from sweet clover alone. I 
think I could do this if I could con- 
trol the crop; but sweet clover as a 
honey plant is being destroyed in 
this locality in two ways—by mow- 
ing and by pasturing. Cattle will 
eat it even after it comes in bloom 
and, too, when it is from four to six 
feet high. Some farmers make it a 
practice to cut it before it comes 
into bloom and feed it to their hogs. 
The plant is then s> succulent that 
hogs will eat it readily. Those who 
have used it in this way regard it of 
great value for hogs alone. There 
are some farmers here who contend 
that it will pay to grow it as a farm 
erop, especially for hogs and cows. 
This year, where the pastures are 
literally burned up, the sweet clover 
close by is as fresh and rank in 
growth as could be desired. I have 
measured individual plants this year 
that were over eight feet high, and I 
have seen acres of it from four to six 
feet high in beds of gravel where 
nothing else seems to grow. 

IH. R. Boardman, of Ohio, says: 

“T think I know from my own ex- 
perience and observation with sweet 
clover, extending through a period 
of a dozen years or more—that it is 
unsurpassed and unequaled only by 
the noted alfalfa, and these convie- 
tions are supported by the opinions 
of some of the most practical and 
reliable bee-keepers of my acquain- 
tanee. It has a world-wide reputa- 
tion that is unimpeachable. 

“T think it has been generally con- 
ceded by practical bee-keepers that 
it will not pay to vlant for honey 
alone. This conclusion is undoubt- 
edly a safe one. We must, then, look 
for some other value besides that of 
honey, in order to recommend sweet 
clover as a field crop. 

“T once supposed, as many people 
do now, that sweet clover was en- 
tirely worthless as a forage plant for 
stock—that nothing would eat it; 
but I have demonstrated to my own 
entire satisfaction that horses, cat- 
tle and sheep will not only learn to 
like it, but will thrive upon it, both 
as pasture and dried as hay, and that 
hogs are fond of it in the green 
state. I gave it a fair trial for pas- 
ture last summer. My horses and 





family cow fed upon it almost en- 


tirely during the dry part of the 
They became fat and sleek 
without the help of grain or other 
The milk and butter from the 
cow showed no objectionable flavor. 
The amount of feed furnished was 
something surprising. It has a hab- 
it of continually throwing out re- 
newing its foliage and its bloom; 
also when cut or fed back, it keeps 
it constantly fresh. 
“Sweet clover, like 
sends its great roots deep down into 
the hardest, dryest soils, thus enab- 
ling it to stand severe drouth as no 
other plant can. 
value as a fertilizer; and growing as 


This gives it great 


itself for re- 
claiming soils too poor for raising 
I think it will recom- 
mend itself and come to be appre- 
ciated soon in such times of severe 
It makes a slender growth 
It is this crop that is 
most valuable for hay, and cutting 
it will not interfere with the second 
The second year it 
grows coarser, blossoms, seeds and 
dies root and branch. 
in the second year. it should be cut 


soils, it recommends 


the first year. 


bs 
year’s growth. 
If cut for hay 


just as it is beginning to bloom. 
second crop of hay may be cut later 
in the season.” 

As sweet clover and its qualities 
as a honey-producing 
plant are comparatively unknown in 
this State (though it grows wild in 
many sections), I give the above quo- 
tations, from farmers and bee-keep- 
ers who have had experience with it 
for years, to show in what high es- 
teem it is held in other sections of 
My acquaintance with 


was while visiting in Warren Coun- 
ty last July that I saw sweet clover 
for the first time. It was by mere 
chance I discovered a large patch of 
it growing on the hardest and rock- 
iest piece of ground I believe I ever 
I was first attracted to it by 
its sweet mellow odor, then the bees 
that hovered over it by the thou- 
A glanee was. sufficient 
convince me of its value as a honey- 
I remarked at the 
time that I would not take $100 for 
the discovery—nor would I. 
anywhere from two or three feet to 
ten in height, and was one solid mass 


produeing plant. 


of tiny white blossoms. 
made arrangements with the gentle- 
man, on whose land it grew, to take 
all the seed that might be gathered 
this season, and the privilege of tak- 
ing up all the young plants J wished. 
I have just planted out a patch of 
six hundred plants and will sow this 
fall and next 
pounds of seed. Sweet clover, from 
have had years of experience with 
it, is undoubtedly a most valuable 
honey and forage plant. 

WALTER L. WOMBLE. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





“Say, mamma,” queried little Mary 
Ellen, “what’s a dead letter?” 
“Any letter that is given to your 


father to mail, my dear,’ 








A Little Talk About Hogs. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


It may please you and interest 
some of your readers to know that I 
have sold five pigs since sending you 
my advertisement. One man writes: 
“T am so well pleased with the boar 
pig you sent me that I want a sow 
pig.” Another says: “Pig arrived 
all right and is a beauty.” My pigs 
run in alfalfa all day. They are 
not quite as high as the grass. It 
waves above them as they grunt and 
graze. This makes them healthy and 
thrifty. The Experiment Stations 
have reported that a pig raised in a 
clover pasture will yield the highest 
profit. I find it so. The clover pig, 
when placed upon a grain diet, is the 
most profitable pig. My neighbors 
are buying pigs to feed for pork. 
They say the pig soon nays back the 
extra price. 

I believe a farmer can afford to 
pay $50 for a fine sow to raise pigs 
for pork. Only a rich man can af- 
ford to waste food on serub stock. 
The most profitable sow in my herd 
was a fifty dollar pig; and I have 
more than one hundred head. 

The more I study the Berkshire 
hog, the more firmly I am persuaded 
that it is the best hog in the world 
for the South. It would be a most 
valuable thing if there were a fine 
breeding herd in every county in the 


State. 
H. H. WILLIAMS. 


Orange Co., N. C. 





The Influence of Feed on the Quality 
of Pork. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has issued a farmers’ bulletin in 
which an instructive set of experi- 
ments are noted on hog feeding for 
pork. From these tests the conclu- 
sion ig drawn that one great con- 
trolling factor in the quality of the 
pork of finished pigs lies in the char- 
acter of the food employed. Indian 
corn and beans tend to softness, 
i. e., to increase the percentage of 
olien in the fat. If these grains are 
used, they must be fed judiciously if 
first-class, firm pork is to be pro- 
duced. If fed in conjunction with 
skim milk, it has been shown that a 
considerable proportion of Indian 
corn may’be used in the grain ration 
without injuring the quality of the 
pork. 

A grain ration consisting of a 
mixture of oats, peas and barely in 
equal parts gives a firm pork of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Skim milk not only tends to 
thriftness and rapid growth, but 
counteracts in a very marked man- 
ner any tendency to softness. 

Rape, pumpkins, artichokes, sugar 
beets, turnips, and mangels can be 
fed in conjunction with a good ration 
without injuring the quality of the 
pork. 

The fat of very young pigs and 
animals of unthrifty growth is softer 
than that of finished pigs that have 
increased steadily to the finishing 
weight. 





“All I have seen teaches me to 
trust the Creator for all I have not 





wise mother.—Chicago News. 


seen.” 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








A general revolt has been pro- 
claimed in Eastern Macedonia. 


Rev. Theodore Bratton, late of Ra- 
leigh, was consecrated Bishop of Mis- 
sissippi. 

At the present rate the immigra- 
tion record for the current fiscal year 
will exceed 1,000,000. 


Minister Beaupre cables that the 
Colombian Congress seems disposed 
to amend its new canal bill. 

Sir Michael Henry Herbert, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
died at Davos-Platz, Switzerland. 


Senator Fairbanks was quoted as 
saying he would accept the Republi- 
can nomination for Vice-President. 

It is said 10 per cent of samples 
of imported food inspected since July 
1 came under the inhibition of the 
law and were condemned. 


President Roosevelt and family re- 
turned to Washington from Oyster 
Bay, the journey being made with- 
out unusual incident. 

A history of the Filipino revolu- 
tion, written during the exile by the 
late Premier Mabini, blames Agui- 
naldo for its failure. 

A strike is threatened by the 15,- 
000 employes of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company in the central bitumi- 
nous district of Pennsylvania. 


The grand jury at Wilmington, 
Del., failed to indict anyone in con- 
nection with the lynching of George 
White, the negro murderer of Helen 
Bishop. 


Ohio Republicans decided to follow 
the methods of Mr. Tom Johnson, 
the Democratic candidate, by hold- 
ing tent meetings and using auto- 
mobiles. 


James H. Tillman, formerly Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of South Carolina, 
was placed on trial for the killing 
of N. G. Gonzales, editor of the 
State, at Columbia, S. C. 


The President informed a delega- 
tion of labor leaders that he will 
not dismiss W. A. Miller, assistant 
foreman of the Government book- 
bindery, because he is a non-union 
man. 


Members of the New York Citizens’ 
Union notified Edward M. Grout and 
Charles V. Fornes that they must 
come out against Tammany if they 
are to remain on the Fusion city 
ticket. 


The Servian army officers charged 
with conspiracy against the slayers 
of King Alexander and Queen Draga 
were sentenced to prison at Bel- 
grade, but it is believed King Peter I 
will pardon them. 


The Farmers’ National Congress 
elected Harvie Jordan, of Monticel- 
lo, Ga., president; Colonel Benehan 
Cameron, of Stagsville, N. C., first 
vice-president; Dr. J. H. Reynolds, 
of Adrian, Mich., treasurer, and 
John N. Stahl, of Chicago, secre- 
tary. The next Congress will prob- 
ably be held in St. Louis during the 
Exposition. 


President John Skelton Williams, 
of the Seaboard Air Line, announces 
that the recent changes in that road 
has not affected its policy; that it 
will remain an independent system 
as heretofore, and that he will re- 
main president as long as his inter- 
ests exist in the road. 


Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, 
denies that he is preparing to agi- 
tate in Congress the repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution. He says it is desirable to avoid 
making this a partisan question and 
that agitation now might do harm. 
It is pleasant to see that Carmack 
has some balance.—Landmark. 


The law is beginning to assert it- 
self in the feud counties of Ken- 
tucky, and the assassins who have 
been holding high carnival for years, 
are being brought to law. Curtis 
Jett, one of them, was found guilty 
of the murder of Town Marshal 
Cockrell, and sentenced to be hanged 
last week. 





Cotton Crop Report. 


The monthly report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
issued yesterday (Monday), shows 
the average condition of cotton on 
September 25 to have been 65.1, as 
compared with 81.2 one month ago, 
58.3 on September 25, 1902, 61.4 at 
the corresponding date in 1901, and 
a ten year average of 67.4. The re- 
port for North Carolina shows a con- 
dition of 70 as compared with 80 a 
month ago and a ten year average 
of 68. The crop throughout the 
South is said to be from two to four 
weeks late, and the top crop. will 
amount to little. 





Political Gossip at the National Capital. 
Editor of Ther Pogressive Farmer: 
Politicians are promising them- 
selves an interesting and eventful 
winter at the National capital. The 
Fifty-eighth Congress begins with an 
extra session and on the eve of a 
Presidential election. The House is 
under the sway of a new speaker, and 
each party is confident and aggres- 
sive; the party leaders realize that 
any mistake made this winter will be 
fully exploited by their enemies in 
the coming campaign. The President 
knows that he is a candidate for re- 
election, but that all Democrats, and 
perhaps some members of his own 
party, are watching an opportunity 
to kill or cripple him politically. 
r Gorman in the Senate and Hearst in 
the House have undisguised Presi- 
dential ambitions, and will allow no 
opportunity to slip by. The former 
counts on the South and the conser- 
vative element of the Democracy, 
while the Jatter courts the labor vote. 
It is said that Mr. Hearst has rented 
an apartment of one hundred rooms 
at a cost of $80,000, where it is ex- 
pected he will entertain his guests 
and stimulate his Presidential boom. 
The Democracy isin constant danger 
of falling to pieces, yet its members 
realize that if they can keep togeth- 
er, they may have a chance to win. 
Any and everything will be turned 
into political capital, and the situa- 








tion is decidedly interesting. The 
extra session will consider Cuban 
reciprocity, which may endanger a 
discussion of the tariff and a finan- 
cial bill which may call forth the old 
quarrels on the money question. 

SUBJECTS FOR THE EXTRA SESSION. 


At the regular session the State- 
hood, ship subsidy, the trans-isthmian 
eanal, the army canteen, the postal 
frauds, Indian scandals and countless 
other public questions, will cause 
sharp discussions along party lines. 
Foreign affairs gives promise of some 


interesting developments. Vene- 
zuela is causing trouble, Santo 


Domingo seems bound to defy the 
Monroe doctrine, Turkey gives cause 
of complaint and even Canada is a 
little annoyed the Alaskan 
boundary dispute. At all events, 
there will be plenty of excitement 
and politicians, and the Washington 


over 


correspondents expect a busy sea- 
son, and it will last until after the 
Presidential election. 
NEW LEADERS FOR DEMOCRATS AND 
REPUBLICANS 

Political gossip is rife at the Na- 
tional capital, and each politician 
who arrives in the city is asked to 
give the sentiment of the district 
Republicans 
are interested chiefly in the selection 
of the Vice-Presidential 
and of Mr. Hanna’s 
chairman of the National Commit- 
tee. It looks as if Senator Charles 
W. Fairbanks would be offered, and 
would 


from which he comes. 


candidate 
successor as 


accept, the nomination as a 


running mate to President Roose- 
velt. The President favors his se- 
lection, and the party politicians be- 
lieve that he would make a strong 
candidate. Mr. Hanna’s term as 
chairman of the National Commit- 
tee expires with the next Republican 
National Convention, and the Sena- 
tor’s health will not permit him to 
take an active part in the Presiden- 
tial campaign; but he will no doubt 
remain a valued advisor and counsel- 
lor of the Representative 
Dick, of Ohio, who has been long 
chairman of the State Committee, is 
regarded as his most probable suc- 
eessor. Governor Odell, of New 
York, Editor Young, of San Fran- 
cisco, and former Senator Wolcott, 
of Colorado, have also been men- 
tioned as available. 

Senator Gorman’s boom for the 
nomination of his party continues to 
grow. Senator Bailey, of Texas, is 
one of the latest to declare for him. 
He says: “With Gorman we ought 
to win. In the far West he can 
earry Utah and Montana. He can 
beat Roosevelt in New York easily. 
I believe he can carry Connecticut 
and New Jersey.” Colonel Richard 
J. Bright, former sergeant-at-arms 
of the Senate, who says that he is a 
Christian and consequently a Demo- 
erat, declares: “The present un- 
doubted trend of sentiment is for 
Gorman. He has had a wide experi- 
ence with men and affairs, and is 
trained to meet the highest responsi- 
bilities.’ Former Governor Frank 
Brown, of Mr. Gorman’s own State, 
is of a different opinion however. 
He says: “I am for Grover Cleve- 
land for President without regard 
for platform. I believe if he were 
nominated, a wave of enthusiasm for 
him would sweep the country.” 

A. 3. M. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 4, 1903. 


party. 





Tammany’s Ticket in New York City. 


The New York City Democratic 
Convention last week nominated the 
following ticket: 

For mayor—George E. McClellan, 

For comptroller — Edward y. 
Grout. 

For president of board of aldermen 
—Charles V. Fornes. 

Mr. McClellan, a son of the late 
Gen. George B. McClellan, is the 
Represensative in Congress from the 
Twelfth New York district. Messrs, 
Grout and Fornes are the nominees 
for comptroller and _  aldermanic 
president, respectively, on the fusion 
ticket, and their prospective indorse- 
ment by Tammany, consummated 
at this convention, has _ threat- 
ened to disrpt the fusion movement. 
Their nomination also threatens a 
split in the Democratic ranks, as the 
Kings County Democracy has been 
bitterly opposed to the selection of 
Grout and Fornes, and voted against 
them in the convention. : 





The Rejection of the Panama Canal 
Treaty. 

Nobody who is to any extent in- 
formed about the situation regards 
the Hay-Herran 
treaty at Bogota as based, in good 
faith, upon public considerations. It 
is extensively believed in Europe that 
the American transcontinental rail- 
road lobby,—which for so long work- 
ed against the Nicaragua Canal at 
Washington, and which succeeded for 
the sake of delay in getting our Gov- 
ernment’s attention diverted from 
Nicaragua to Panama,—has now, for 
the sake of further delay, been at 
work upon the minds of the very sus- 
ceptible gentlemen at Bogota. But 
in any case the opportunity was too 
tempting for the venal and impov- 
erished cliques who, by agreement, 
had stopped fighting one another for 
a season. They had patched up a 
truce on the supposition that they 
might gain and divide a large booty 
by exacting a penalty from the 
United States for prosposing to build 
and throw open to the world a great 
highway of traffic. If we had been 
dealing with an honest and responsi- 
ble government, the very idea of pay- 
ing any bonus at all would have been 
ridiculous, inasmuch as the payment 
should have come the other way. 
Stated in plain and blunt language, 
the $10,000,000 cash proposed in the 
Hay-Herran treaty was nothing at 
all but a bribe to the politicians of 
Bogota to induce them to pass the 
most useful measure for the people 
of their country that had ever been 
suggested. Since we are not pro- 
posing to construct the canal as a 
money-making enterprise, and since 
we had in advance given our pledge 
to Europe and the world that it 
should be a _ neutralized waterway, 
open to the ships and trade of other 
countries as freely as to those of the 
United States, any reputable and 
self-respecting government in the 
position of Colombia could not have 
entertained the idea of taking money 
for giving consent—From “The 
Progress of the World,” in the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for 
October. 


the rejection of 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Biblical Recorder: The Smithfield 
Herald charges one of the Superior 
Court judges with drunkenness—and 
that, too, while holding court. Shame. 
Impeachment is in order. The Her- 
ald should name the man. If it will 
not, we will upon authentic informa- 
tion. We wish to clear the other 
fifteen now put in a bad light. 








Postmaster Bailey, who pays the 
rural free delivery mail carriers in 
this State, is advised that 11 new 
free delivery routes have just been 
established by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. These are from Mooresville, 
Burlington, Brown Summit, Clin- 
ton, Durham (2), Troutman, Tay- 
lorsville, Spring Hope (2), Glass. 
The addition of the eleven new 
routes to the number already in op- 
eration in this State, brings the to- 
tal up total up to 400. As these 
routes pay $600 each, this means a 
total of $240,000 expended in North 
Carolina for this service. 


Roanoke News: Judge Robert B. 
Peebles, of Northampton County, in 
his charge to the grand jury in 
Wayne Superior Court, charged them 
that it was their duty to indict every 
magistrate who did not arrest and 
try every person who was loafing 
about with no visible means of sup- 
port; that upon failure of the magis- 
trates to do so after twelve months 
it was the duty of the grand jury 
to do so; that the failure of magis- 
trates to send up the written testi- 
mony of every witness who testifies 
in a misdemeanor was _ indictable. 
He said the best way to prevent 
erime is to enforce the law. We 
had something to say on this line 
a few weeks ago. The vagrancy law 
should be enforced. 


According to the United States 
Census of 1900, the number of na- 
tive North Carolinians living in 
other States is three times as large 
as the standing army of the Na- 
tional Government; more than all 
the troops furnished by North Car- 
olina to the Confederate service, 
and three times as great as the com- 
bined population of Asheville, Char- 
lotte, Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh 
and Wilmington. The census of 
1900 shows that there are 326,037 
native North Carolinians living in 
other States and Territories of the 
Union, besides fifty-five in Alaska, 
nine in Hawaii and 1,569 scattered 
in the military and naval service of 
the United States Government, mak- 
ing a grand total of 327,670. 


Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: Mr. L. Banks Holt, of Graham, 
Alamance County, will not be a can- 
didate for Governor. I saw him to- 
day and he said it was very kind of 
his friends to mention his name, but 
he had no political aspirations what- 
ever. Mr. Holt seems satisfied to be 
a good citizen, care for his family 
and: help those around him. He has 
recently given $1,000 for the library 


of the new graded school established 
in his town. During the campaign 
for a local tax he urged his mill op- 
eratives to vote for the tax and help 
szarry the election. He did this and 
more, knowing that he would be the 
largest tax payer in the community. 


Washington Post: North Carolina 
politicians are wrought up over a 
postoffice appointment. Two Repub- 
lican worthies, National Committee- 
man Robinson and State Chairman 
Rollins, have raced north to Wash- 
the ear of President 

their 


ington to get 
Roosevelt for rival recom- 
mendations. The strife is to 
whether Mrs. Margaret Shipp, widow 
of Lieut. William E. Shipp, killed 
on San Juan Hill, near Mr. Roose- 
velt, shall be appointed postmistress 
of the office at Lincolnton, where the 
salary is about $2,000 annually, or 
L. Barclay 
shall be continued for another term. 
State Chairman Rollins is for Bar- 
National Committeeman 
Robinson is for Mrs. Shipp. The 
widow of the brave Tar Heel officer 
the 
Young, 


as 


whether Postmaster A. 


elay and 


indorsements of 
Gen. Wheeler, 


likewise has 
Lieut.-Gen. 


Governor Ayeock, and the entire 
delegation in Congress from North 


Carolina. Postmaster-General Payne 
recently took the papers in the ease 
to the White House, and the matter 
The 


that Postmaster Barclay 


rests with President Roosevelt. 
belief 


will not have another term. 


is 





Senator Overman in Washington. 


North 
Hon. Lee S. Overman, who was seen 
at the Riggs House last evening, is 
undoubtedly one of the best-looking 
men in the greatest legislative body 


Carolina’s new Senator, 


of the world, and in addition to his 
fine appearance, he has an amiable 
disposition and abundant good sense. 
Mrs. Overman, who accompanies her 
husband for a brief visit here, is the 
daughter of United States 
Senator Merrimon, and has made her 
debut in society at the National 
Capital. This is her first visit to 
Washington since 1877, and she is 


former 


both surprised and delighted at the 
vast improvements which have oe- 
eurred here since her father’s Sena- 
torial days. 

Speaking of his 
State, Senator Overman said: “We 
are having a campaign of aunique 
i Is 
in reality a campaign of and for 


conditions in 


character in North Carolina. 
education. About a seore of prom- 
inent and influential gentlemen are 
touring the State and speaking to 
the people solely on this one theme. 
They are preaching the cause of bet- 
ter instruction, longer school terms, 
the 
of supplementing State aid by local 


better school-houses, and need 
taxation. They are rousing the mass- 
es to a pitch of interest unprecedent- 
ed in our history, and there is no 
doubt of the good results that will 
follow The il- 


literacy that has been a reproach to 


such propaganda. 
us in the past will surely be banished. 
Edueation is going to be more prized 
among our people than it ever was, 





for after 1907 it will be absolutely 


necessary as a condition precedent 
to the right of suffrage.” 

“Any race troubles in North Caro- 
lina?” 

“None whatever, and no prospect 
of any. Our colored people are do- 
ing better, and are more contented 
since the adoption of our new consti- 
tution than ever before. There is 
to-day a better feeling among the 
whites and blacks with us than there 
has been in a long time. The negro 
problem will settle itself. - My own 
opinion is that it is being agitated 
too much, too much ventilation of it 
by people who would do a good ser- 
vice to their country by letting it 
alone.”—Washington Post. 





CASHIER DEWEY WRITES A LET- 
TER. 





Doesn’t Disclose His Whereabouts But 
is Evidently in North Carolina. 


The editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer Wednesday 
the letter 
Dewey, defaulting 
Merchants 
New Bern: 


“My Dear Sir:—There have inci- 


received 
T.. We 
of the 
Bank of 


following from 
-ashier 


and Farmers 


dentally fallen into my hands some 
of the reports published in both Ra- 
leigh and Charlotte papers concern- 
ing my defaleations, ete., which I 
denounce in 
particular, two columns long, with 


as malicious lies—one 
searcely a semblance of truth from 
The facts 
are grave enough, but I will swear 


the beginning to the end. 


by all past associations and by my 
reat 
all hearts, that the true 
shortage will not and cannot be made 
by honest men to aggregate one-half 
of the amounts published. 

“T have not as yet attempted any 
defense, and if I ever do, there will 
be a few shattered panes in the glass 
houses of some of those ‘promient 


hope of forgiveness by the 
Judge of 


families of New Bern’ who seem to 
their consciences’ 
(Gif they had any to swallow), and are 
now so eagerly and harshly sitting in 
judgment against me; and while I 
say this, I have not a word of re- 


have ‘swallowed 


proach for any one who is trying to 
do me justice, whatever the penalty 
of that justice may be. This, I con- 
sider the unpardonable sin—to speak 
maliciously or disparagingly of hu- 
man souls,hungering for hope. When 
the man without brains does it, he 
can be pardoned for knowing no bet- 
ter. When the man with brains does 
it, he should be ashamed to look his 
fellow mortals in the eyes. It is a 
sin ten times deeper dyed than giving 
a stone to those who ask for bread, 
or giving poison to those who ask 
for a cup of cold water. My heart 
has never been intentionally evil, nor 
am I the recipient of any ill-gotten 
gains. I realize to the fullest capa- 
bilities of a proud and sensitive na- 
ture (for the pall has hung hourly 
before my eyes), the turpitude and 
lasting shame (in their every phase) 
of my errors, and remorse must be 
my eternal portion in this life. I 
have never had any other idea than 
that of returning voluntarily, if not 





otherwise, when I felt that I had the 


strength and courage to do so, for 
my present sufferings are far greater 
than the law of man can inflict. I 
wish to live only for the innocent 
ones dependent upon me. There is 
nothing we cannot live down, and 
rise above and overcome. I would 
rather learn sympathy and nobleness 
of heart through sin than never learn 
it at all. 
“Truthfully, 
“T. W. DEWEY.” 


The letter doesn’t reveal Dewey’s 
whereabouts, but it is postmarked on 
the railway mail route between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro and is, 
the News and Observer says, directed 
in a lady’s hand. The letter, how- 
ever, is written in Dewey’s hand. It 
was mailed at 11.15 o’clock, Septem- 
ber 30, and received in Raleigh at 
4.30 p. m. the same day. It has re- 
cently been claimed that Dewey is in 
hiding in North Carolina and this 
letter may mean that this is true.— 
Statesville Landmark. 





The Bird Law. 


It is not true, as some persons 
have alleged, that the last Legislature 
made it unlawful for any person to 
sell partridges. In this (Chatham) 
county, where many partridges are 
sold every winter, much dissatis- 
faction has been aroused by the cir- 
culation of this false rumor. Many 
magistrates have been asked about 
this alleged law, but they could not 
give any information about it, be- 
eause they could not find it in the 
volume of the Public Laws. 

At last, however, the Private Laws 
of the last Legislature have been 
published, and among them is printed 
the new “game” law. It is in chap- 
ter 337, and is entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Audubon Society of 
North Carolina and to provide for 
the preservation of the song and 
game birds of the State.” This act 
is published among the Private Laws 
because it incorporates a society, and 
yet it is an act of a very public 
character. 

This act does not interfere at all 
with a farmer selling all the part- 
ridges he ean in this State, but it 
does forbid their transportation be- 
yond the State. Persons from other 
States cannot hunt in this State 
without paying a license tax of ten 
dollars to the Clerk of the Superior 
Court, and such persons are allowed 
to take with them out of the State 
fifty partridges in a season.—Chat- 
ham Record. 





Sweet potatoes are a great bless- 
ing, and they have never had their 
share of praise. They are meat and 
bread and medicine to a poor man’s 
They can be cooked with- 


out stove or pot or oven, and eaten 


children. 


without a plate or knife and folk. 
They are good in pies or puddings 
or around the ecareass of a greasy 
possum. They are easy to raise.— 


Bill Arp. 





Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industry all things easy.—Benjamin 





Franklin. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Christ in the Temple.* 








Storm on the heaving waters!— 
The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. 


Cloud on cloud 
Rolls heavily in the darkness, like 
a shroud 
Shaken by midnight’s angel from on 


high, 

Through the thick sea-mist, faintly 
and afar, 

Chorazin’s watch-light glimmers like 
a star, 


And, momently, the ghastly cloud- 
fires play 

On the dark sea-wall of Capernaum’s 
bay. 

And tower and 

spring forth 

specters starting from 

storm-swept earth 

And, vast and awful, Tabor’s moun- 
tain form, 

Its Titan forehead 
storm, 

Towers for one instant, 
clear, and then 

Blends with blackness and the cloud 
again. 


turret into light 


Like the 


naked to the 


full 


and 


And it is very terrible!—The roar 
Ascendeth unto heaven and thun- 
ders back, 
Like the response of demons, from 
the black 
Rifts of the hanging 
yawning o’er 
The wild waves in 
Hark !—the ery 
Of strong men in peril, piercing 
through 
uproar of the waters 
sky, 
As the rent bark one moment rides 
to view, 
On the tall billows, with the thunder 
cloud 
Closing around, above her, like a 
shroud. 


tempest— 


their torment. 


The 


and the 


He stood upon the reeling deck—His 


form 

Made visible by the lightning, and 
His brow 

Pale and uncovered to the rushing 
storm, 

Told of a triumph, man may never 

know— 

Power underived and mighty— 


“Peace—be still!” 


The great waves heard Him, and 
the storm’s loud tone 
Went moaning into silence at His 
will; 
And the thick clouds, where yet the 
lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, roll’d 


away, 

Until no trace of tempest lurk’d be- 
hind, 

Changing, upon the pinions of the 
wind, 

To stormless wanderers, beautiful 
and gay. 

Dread ruler of the tempest! Thou 

before 
Whose presence boweth the up- 

risen storm— 


To whom the waves do homage 
round the shore 
Of many an island empire!—If 
the form 
Of the frail dust beneath Thine eye, 
may claim 
Thy infiinite regard—Oh, breathe 
upon 
The storm and darkness 
soul the same 
Quiet and peace and 
which came 
O’er the roused waters, where Thy 
voice had sone 
A minister of power—to conquer in 
Thy name. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


of 


man’s 


humbleness 





*This is No. 144 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor, 





Parents Should Co-operate with the 
Schools. 


It would be well if all the parents 
of boys and girls attending the pub- 
for that matter, 
private schools also—would do some 


lic schools—and 


severe and honest thinking and self- 
examination and analysis at the be- 
ginning of the coming school term 
and 
and definite resolutions and stick to 


would make some very strong 


them. One vice of the publie school 
system is the temptation it offers 
parents to shirk their responsibility 
and to unload the whole burden of 
management, training and instruc- 
tion of children on the_publie school 
The schools 
eannot be made effective and can- 
not do the work they are intended 
to do without the cordial co-opera- 


system and teachers. 


tion and earnest help of the par- 
ents of the pupils. Parents should 
tun their families on system and 
during the should 
have a regular study hour, or time, 
as be needed, and 
should see that it is used faithfully. 
A child can be trained to 
tain things at certain times until it 
becomes a fixed habit and the natural 
thing to do. 


school session 


so much may 


do cer- 


It can be taught to 
get out its boks and go to study 
as regularly and naturally as it goes 
to meals or becomes sleepy at night. 
On the other hand, neglect and care- 
lessness or a_ little loosening of 
watchfulness or discipline will allow 
a child to become irregular and un- 
certain even in eating and sleeping. 
—Richmond News-Leader. 





North Carolina’s Contribution to Ameri- 
' can Citizenship. 


North Carolina has given her life 
blood most freely to the building up 
of other States. To-day 326,037 na- 
tive born North Carolinians reside 
in other Commonwealths. She has 
contributed to American citizenship 
the best that the nation has to show. 
In the colonial period her people 
stood boldly for liberty, self-govern- 
ment, freedom from excessive taxa- 
tion and official tyranny. In adopt- 
ing the Constitution she stood for 
all the amendments, which were af- 
terwards accepted and which now 
form the constitutional basis of our 
liberties. 


It was her sons, Andrew Jackson 
and Thomas H. Benton, who wiped 
out all traditions and tendencies of 
monarchy and aristocracy, and plant- 
ed deep in American soil the tree of 
democracy. 

It was her son, James K. Polk, 
who annexed Texas and _ extended 
the American Republic from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific. 

It was her son, William A. Gra- 
ham, who opened the doors of Japan 
to civilization and thus made a be- 
ginning of final settlement of the 
Asiatie question. 

It was her song Andrew Johnson, 
who had the North Carolina grit to 
jeopardize his great office, by oppos- 
ing the coercive measures of Recon- 
inte- 


sruction directed against an 


gral part of the Union. 
It was her son, Richard Gatling, 








who promoted peace by inventing 
the death-dealing Gatling gun. 

Her sons have done great deeds, 
and thought great thoughts wher- 
ever they have gone. No statesmen 
have surpassed them in_ integrity, 
purity and patriotism. No soldiers 
have equalled them in steadfastness, 
They were 
born North Carolinians and trained 
in North Carolina virtues. They 
loved the family fireside and all that 
the family fireside means. They still 
love it, and, though they dwell now 
in cities on plains, they long to go 
to the State of their birth, and see 
again the people who live as they 
lived in their youth; to see again 
the Old North State where people 
do not grow old before their time; 


endurance and fortitude. 


where youth is buoyant and virile; 
manhood is strong and sturdy, and 
old age is full of dignity, honor and 
self-res. 

All hail to. the sons of North 
Carolina who will come to this our 
first reunion! May they live to come 
again and again; and may the re- 
union, this year inaugurated, endure 
and grow greater forever.—News and 
Observer. : 





Patrick Henry Winston. 


Pat was the smartest boy of God’s 
handiwork, and his words were each 
a pound weight of vhilosophy and 
wisdom. The boy Pat overshadows 
the man Pat. But Pat’s brain didn’t 
have a fair share of “horse sense.” 
Captain Outlaw, of Bertie, tells a 
true tale of Pat’s boyhood that il- 
lustrates this. Pat’s father, “the old 
man Pat,” had a seine fishery on 
Roanoke River. Pat and Bob, his 
two sons, sometimes went down to the 
fishery and helped their father on] 
the fishing beach. To compensate 
them, he gave each a barrel of jack 
fish to do what they pleased wiih. 
They offered the fish for sale and 
soon found a negro purchaser. The 
negro made them an offer of a dollar 
in cash or two dollars on trust. Bob 
took the cash offer; Pat told Bob he 
was a fool, and took the trust offer. 
Bob pocketed his dollar and Pat 
never get his two dollars. Pat now’s 
as poor as we are, and Bob’s rich.— 
Elizabeth City Economist. 





Too Inventive. 


She was a mildly pessimistic old 
lady, and after her visitors had tried, 
and had failed with every cheerful 
topic they could call to mind, they 
turned, as a final resort, to the old 
lady’s garden. That surely, was a 
cheerful subject, for it was ablaze 
with blossoms of everv color, and ev- 
erything appeared flourishine to the 
most satisfaetory devree. 

“What beautiful roses you have!” 
exclaimed the visitor. “So manv 
rieties, too; I’ve never seen finer 
ones anywhere.” 

“Yes,” returned the old lady, with 
a long-drawn sigh, “I suppose they 
are fine; but it does seem as if every 
time them florists invents a new kind 
of rose that the Lord up and invents 
a new kind of bug to eat it.”—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 








Be Master of Your Trade. 


Following is an extract from an 
address delivered by Mr. Victor §, 
Bryant at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to the late Prof. L. Shurley, 
Pleasant Valley, N. C., a few weekg 
ago: 

“A favorite expression with our 
teacher was: ‘Whatsoever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.’ 
And does the observation of 
each one of us demonstrate that he 
correct? Look around about 
you—wherever you live or may go. Is 
not success perching upon the ban- 
ner of those who can and will do 
things ? 

“The lady who makes the cleanest 
and purest butter, sells hers with 
less trouble and for more money. 
One good woman goes to her neigh- 
boring city, rings the door-bell of 
half dozen houses, sells her entire 
product in these homes for thirty-five 
cents a pound the year round, and a 
dozen more run aftér her to buy. 


not 


was 


Another carries hers to town, rings 
a hundred door-bells 
dozen stores, finds few or no pur- 
chasers, and returns home with the 
product unsold. You may eall one 
good luck, the other bad; you may 
not understand the cause, but know- 
ing how to do things well makes the 
difference. There is always a demand 
for the best, and the best is the 
product of right thinking and intel- 
ligent effort. The man with the larg- 
est watermelon, the best bale of cot- 
ton, the finest colt, will find the read- 
iest market and the highest price. 


and visits a 


“Miss Stevenson, a granddaugh- 
ter of a South Carolina judge, 


pursued her studies, finished a col- 
legiate course and looked around for 
something to do. A friend in a Mas- 
sachusetts town suggested that she 
open a bakery there and make good 
bread. She accepted the suggestion, 
made it a study, mastered it, and now 
sells her bread for twice as much 
money per ounce, and more ounces 
than anyone else, and it is shipped 
over the world for consumption. 
She has learned to do one thing as 
well or better than anybody else, and 
her fortune is secure. 

“Why is it that one minister finds 
an empty church, fills it to over- 
flowing, builds another and fills that, 
while another minister with equal 
or greater opportunity finds a crowd- 
ed church, gradually empties the 
pews and leaves for another field, and 
finally quits the ministry? Why is 
it that one physican is brought from 
Europe to America to treat the 
daughter of Mr. Armour and paid 
$25,000 for one operation, while hun- 
dreds of others would not be per- 
mitted to enter his door free of any 
charge? Why is it that some mem- 
bers of my profession can command 
their ten, twenty or five hundred 
thousand dollars a year, while others 
stand about a police court anxious to 
appear at any price? The answer 
lies in the motto of our blessed 
teacher who lies buried here. ‘Learn 
to do something well.? One has 
trained the mind and knows how to 
do something. One is master of his 


work. The other is not the master 
of anything.” 
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Success Which Is Failure. 


“J do not know a more melancholy 
example of the human race,” says F. 
Hopkinson Smith, in the New York 
Independent, “than what is known as 
the highly successful American busi- 
ness man; the sort of man who ‘opens 
his daily life with his office key and 
closes it with a letter for the late 
mail” He has, of course, secured 
what nine-tenths of the young men 
of this country wish they had,—busi- 
ness success, a large amount of se- 
curities, ample provision for his fam- 
ily, and a certain power in the com- 
mercial world. If he has escaped 
pitfalls and thus saved his character, 
he has certainly incurred the envy 
of a large proportion of his fellow- 
men differently situated. To regain 
the good feeling of his fellows, he has 
one thing left, and that is to turn 
philanthropist. In doing’ this, he 
can recover, to a certain extent, that 
portion of the respect of his fellow 
human beings which is worth the hav- 
ing; but as far as he is concerned, 
there is no other course left for him 
in life except either to keep on in the 
same treadmill, accumulating and 
perhaps dispensing, or accumulating 
and becoming a miser, or to give it 
all up and begin to learn to live anew. 

“Tf his life permits, that is, if it 
has not been worn out by too close 
application to work, he may probably, 
before he is sixty, go to the school 
of common sense, and learn the joys 
of outdoor life,—of flowers, art, 
musie, literature, sympathy with his 
kind, a tender appreciation of every- 
thing there is in the world that makes 
life worth living. If he learns that 
successfully, the last ten years of his 
life, between sixty and seventy,—may 
be passed in comparative comfort, 
but how much wiser it would have 
been, after he had accumulated 
enough money to pay his bills and 
keep his family,—not in luxury, 
which, ten chances to one, would ruin 
his sons, and injure the future of his 
daughters——he had packed away, 
both in his heart and theirs, the love 
for the things which would have 
made, not only the last ten years, but 
all the years of his life, lovely and 
happy! In other words, to sum it all 
up, I would rather have my little 
piece of pie every day I live, than 
wait until I am so old my teeth won’t 
chew it.” 





A Powerful Voice. 


Col. Prentis Ingraham, author of 
a thousand novels, soldier in several 
wars and a gentleman of the old 
Southern school, is lifted from the 
earth several times a day by a color- 
ed elevator conductor, who, like most 
of his race, is very fond of elaborate 
language. Recently an artist in the 
apartment gave a song recital, and 
the darkey heard her sing. 

“Well, James,” said the colonel to 
the conductor the next morning, 
“what did you think of the singing 
last night?” 

“T was assassinated wid it, suh,” 
he replied; “puffeckly assassinated, 
suh; she do sing wid great fluentil- 
ity.,—The Pilgrim. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Dear John:—You, too, are to be 
married and wish to know what your 
auntie will say? Well, just this: If 
the girl—no, I mean woman—is one 
after your own idea of what a wo- 
man should be in every respect and 
you love her: with your whole heart, 
all will be well. But if she is the 
girl who flirted so outrageously last 
summer and with whom you seemed 
infatuated, beware; it is not too late 
to turn around and face about. Bet- 
ter to run than face the world for 
years with defeat written on your 
every feature. 

If you have chosen wisely, as I 
‘trust you have, please pause and 
take an inventory of your personal 
self. Who are you, and what. will 
she be as your wife? Merely Mrs. 
Smith, or the wife of our friend, Mr. 
John Smith whom we all know and 
admire for his many good qualities. 
Do you measure up to your’ own 
standard of true manhood? You 
feel sure that you are not fooled in 
your estimate of the girl. Is she 
fooled in her choice? You know and 
you are the only being who does 
know, and you too are the master 
of your fate. Are you worthy of her 
and will you try to be a model hus- 
band for her sake? Remember that 
she leaves all behind the day she be- 
comes your bride; you are her all. 
Will you disappoint her? 

You can make her happy or you 
ean make her miserable. Which will 
you do? Of course, you mean to do 
the best you can; but let me tell you, 
my boy, many men mean well and 
honestly believe that they are doing 
their duty when they provide a 
house, clothes and a plentiful supply 
of food. Yes, they are doing their 
duty, but not their full duty, for a 
house is not a home unless there is 
congeniality. I care not how costly 
the furnishing of that house, it is 
not home without love and forbear- 
ance, patience and contentment— 
these are the corner stones. 

Are you careless of your personal 
appearance? If you are, be careful, 
my boy, for she will expect you to be 
her lover always, and no woman ad- 
mires a man so much when unkempt 
and unshaven. You have been scru- 
pulously neat heretofore? Well, con- 
tinue to be so, for her sake. 


A. woman is an observant creature 
and you are her ideal, remember. 
Measure up to her estimate of you. 
You ean if you will, as she knows 
that no man is perfection personi- 
fied, but she believes you are nearer 
perfect for her than any one else, or 
she would not consent to be your 
wife. 


Don’t forget to make love to her 
occasionally or she will think that 
you do not love her as you should. 
Men pretend to care so little for ex- 
pressions of affection; but isn’t it 
simply pretence? Now, honor 
bright, don’t you like to have her tell 
you that you are handsome or that 








your eyes have that intelligent ex- 
pression she so much admires? Well, 
if you, a man, appreciate such com- 
pliments, be sure that a woman ap- 
preciates them a _ thousand times 
more. She lives for the man she 
loves, and his love helps her to live. 

Be ever ready to praise an honest 
effort to do her best in any work she 
may undertake. A kind word from 
you will lighten her burdens. Don’t 
forget and kill your compliments by 
referring to some other woman who 
can do the work better than she can. 
This method is abominable and si- 
lence is better than an odious com- 
parison. 

Well, I have given you some ideas, 
and I hope you will not become dis- 
couraged in your efforts to be just 
what she believes you to be. Hop- 
ing that you both will be as happy 
ten or fifteen years hence as you are 
to-night, I remain 

Your loving, 


AUNT JENNIE. 





A Prize Offer. 


The first fires of the season have 
been kindled, and the family has be- 
gun to gather each evening about the 
blazing hearth. From now until next 
April, at least from two to four 
hours each night will be spent in this 
way. It is very important therefore 
that arrangements be made to spend 
this time as profitably as possible. 

To encourage thought and discus- 
sion along this line The Progressive 
Farmer has decided to offer a copy 
of Thomas Nelson Page’s popular 
and fascinating new story, “Gordon 
Keith,” for the best article on “Sug- 
gestions for Winter Evenings,” sent 
by any reader of Social Chat. 

Many phases of this subject admit 
of extended discussion. First, there 
is the matter of reading. Let some 
writer describe the most helpful 
kinds of reading, what books the 
writer has enjoyed most or found 
most helpful, outline a course of 
reading, make suggestions as to 
reading aloud, ete. Social improve- 
ment may also have attention, and 
the cultivation of a more beautiful 
home life—combating disagreeable- 
ness, cheap gossip, moroseness, etc., 
and instead getting each person from 
the youngest to the oldest to appear 
at his best. Some one may suggest 
plans of helping the children in their 
studies, how to help them to get the 
most out of their schooling, ete. 
Courses of study for older people, 
people out of school who wish to be- 
come better informed regarding spe- 
cial subjects, may also be discussed. 
The ladies may describe different 
kinds of faney work. ’Possum hunts 
and kindred sports for boys should 
not be overlooked. Games of dif- 
ferent kinds should be suggested, 
and music should also have atten- 
tion. Parties and visits to neigh- 
bors, should also be encouraged and 
different plans for home entertain- 
ments reported. Many other ideas 
will occur to you. Let us have them. 
You may discuss several different 
phases of the topic or treat of only 
one—reading, games, studies, hunt- 
ing, parties, home life, fancy work, 
music, charity work, etc., ete. 





The letter which is regarded as the 
most helpful in bringing about a 
happier and more profitable use of 
the winter evenings will get the 
book. Now let us have some letters 
right away. If you like Social Chat, 
show your appreciation by writing. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Suggestions From a Housekeeper. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—May I come 
in and chat just a little while? What 
are you all doing that keeps you too 
busy to say a few words to us who 
are always listening? Some of us 
like to listen and learn from the ex- 
periences of others. I have profited 
by reading what many of you have 
said heretofore. For quite a while 
the Circle reminded me of an expe- 
rience meeting and was exceedingly 
helpful to us who must stay at home 
and who see so little of the outside 
world and the doings of its inhabi- 
tants. The letters from the young 
people were cheery and those from 
the older ones were inspiring. Mrs. 
S. E. M. spoke of the nuisance of al- 
lowing mad dogs to run at large in 
one of her letters not long since, and 
I wish to add my voice in the vote 
to prevent this danger in some way. 
Our dogs are dear to us country 
folks, for it is to their watchfulness 
that we trust our security at night 
while we are asleep; but there is no 
dog dearer to its owner than is the 
life of some relative or friend, there- 
fore we should hold ourselves ready 
to kill the dog in case he has symp- 
toms of rabies. The writer of this 
letter once had a beautiful New- 
foundland dog killed because he had 
diphtheria and the children of the 
neighborhood were in danger of tak- 
ing it. Of course, we loved the dog, 
but human life was dearer, and we 
sacrificed the dog and felt that we 
had done our duty. Now diphtheria 
is not so deadly as hydrophobia, and 
why not kill the dog and_ possibly 
save a fellow being? 

Nutting parties are becoming 
quite the “fad” in our neighborhood, 
and a jolly time those who go have 
of it, too. Of course some married 
people always accompany the party 
who search for the little brown treas- 
ures. This winter we will have many 
social chats while eating the fruit 
of our labor. 

How many of you like persim- 
mon beer with a nice juicy sweet po- 
tato? When making the beer don’t 
forget to add a few locusts, if you 
can get them, and note the differ- 
ence. 

By the way, try dropping Irish po- 
tatoes in cold water when putting 
them on to boil and see if they are 
not mealy instead of clammy as when 
put on in hot water. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of 
reading many letters from the Chat- 
terers this winter, I remain 

Your well-wisher, 


MRS. D. E. B. 





through the 
brains and the arms of good and 
brave men, or they are no better than 
dreams.” 


“Tdeas must work 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Learning is acquired by reading books; but the 
much more necessary learning—the knowledge 
of the world—is to be acquired only by reading 
men and studying all their various editions. To 
know mankind requires fully as much attention 
and application as to know books, and perhaps 
more sagacity and discernment. I am at this 
time acquainted with many elderly people who 
have passed their whole lives in this great world, 
but with such levity and inattention, that they 
know no more of it now than they did at fifteen. 
You must look into people, as well as look at 
them.—From Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son. 





THE GLORY OF HARD WORK AND GOOD 
WORK. 


There is a very striking editorial in the Octo- 
ber number of the Century Magazine on “The 
Cant About Hard Work.” 

“No one who comes in contact with affairs,” 
says Editor Gilder, “can fail to notice, as a sort 
of corollary to the enervation which comes to 
men of wealth through luxury, an increasing 
laxity of view among workingmen concerning 
labor, a tendency to regard the daily task as 
something greatly to be regretted. and hastily 
to be escaped from. ... The general trend of 
the workingman seems to be away from hard 
work and good work. ... As a matter of fact, 
and not of theory, no man can do a worse ser- 
vice to another, whether rich or poor, than to de- 
prive him of the absolutely healthful joy which 
there is in hard work. Woe to him who does 
not like his daily work; for if one cannot have 
the work he likes, he would better learn to like 
the work he has. ... In general, work is not a 
curse, but a_ blessing—a__ positive 
grace.” 

This is sound doctrine, and equally adapted to 
all sorts and conditions of men.: There is no 
place for the drone in our American life—no 
place for millionaire drones or pauper drones. 
All are bad, without regard to race, color, or 
present condition of the pocketbook, and if our 
vagrancy laws cannot reach the wealthy ones, 
public opinion should. 


means. of 





“Get leave to work, 
In this world—’tis the best you get all all; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than man in benediction. Get work, get 
work; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.” 


If it is true, as Mr. Gilder contends, that “men 
whose fathers would have died rather than live 
on bread they had not earned find themselves 
willing to be taken care of, by the government 
perhaps, or by ‘the party,’ or by their more for- 
tunate or industrious relatives,” then it is high 
time to preach the doctrine so well expressed 
by Old Gorgon Graham in the sentence: “The 
only undignified job I know of is loafing;” and 
by Dr. Walter H. Page in his Raleigh speech 
last May: “It is better to make good split-bottom 
chairs than to be an unproductive ‘prominent 
citizen.’” The idler, the drone, should be an 
object of contempt, and every child should be 
taught to be ashamed of idleness. 

It has been said that the doctrine that labor 
is a curse is a legacy of slavery—a survival of 
the period when men worked under the lash,with- 
out interest or pride in their work and without 
hope of adequate reward. But the South being 
thrown on its own resources by the fall of the 
Confederacy, nearly everybody learned to work, 
and learning to work, learned also to respect 
work; so that here the old ante-bellum concep- 


tion of labor is steadily dying out. To be sure, 





it is not dead yet by any means. Witness the 
large number of really capable young men who 
accept small clerkships instead of working their 
way to independence by strenuous labor on the 
farms or in the shops—an illustration of that 
old false idea of the dignity (!) of “easy jobs,” 
which has hampered our industrial development 
and has done much to keep us poor. But, how- 
ever it may be in the North, we believe that the 
tendency of Southern young men is to turn to 
the newer and truer doctrine that all honest 
labor is noble if nobly done, and that it is not 
what a man does, but how he does it, that is the 
real measure of worth and manhood. “’Tis the 
doing, not the deed.” There is more honor in 
plowing an ox skilfully than in ruling a king- 
dom wretchedly. “Better pound an anvil,” as Dr. 
Lyman Abbott says, “and make good horseshoes 
than pound a pulpit and make poor sermons.” 

Even our schools bear witness to the new 
spirit. Education fifty years ago was supposed 
to teach men how not to work; now it teaches 
them how to work. And with Mr. Gilder we 
know that labor is not a curse, but a positive 
“Thank God _ every 
morning when you get up,” says Charles Kings- 
ley, “that you have something to do that day 
which must be done whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to do work, and forced to do your 
best, will breed in you temperance and self-con- 
trol, diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness 
and content, and a hundred virtues which the 
idle never know.” 

The young man who fails to learn the glory 
of hard work and good work misses half the joys 
of living. Pity him if you can, but never envy 
him. 


good, a means of grace. 
? 





THE REAL MEANING OF CHAMBERLAIN’S 
RESIGNATION. 


One of the most important developments in 
world-politics of reeent years was the retirement 
of Joseph Chamberlain from his position as 
British colonial minister last month. But for 
the average reader the real meaning of the ac- 
tion has been buried amid columns of specula- 
tive and more or less irrelevant discussion; the 
gist of the case has not been put in brief, 
anderstandable form. We had ourselves expected 
to attempt this task in an editorial this week; 
but on coming to the matter we find that our 
Washington correspondent has handled the sub- 
ject so admirably that there is nothing left for 
us to say. We are, therefore, transferring his 
comment from our news columns to the editorial 
page, because he has given the best brief presen- 
tation of the subject that any one has yet writ- 
ten: 

“The resignation of Mr. Chamberlain from the 
British cabinet is of more than passing interest 
to America and Americans. On its face it seems 
but a mere play of British politics, but scratch 
it beneath the surface and things of mightier im- 
port are revealed. First of all, it is the first gun 
of the struggle to the death between free trade 
and protection as applied to England, for Cham- 
berlain has stepped into the arena as the forensic 
champion of a tariff wall about England which 
will put a tax on grains, cereals and food-stuffs 
imported into that country from all regions ex- 
cept its own colonies. This measure, if adopted, 
will have a double, if not triple effect. It will 
raise the price of food in England, unquestion- 
ably a hardship on the poorer classes. On the 
other hand, it is expected to give England’s col- 
onies such an advantage in her markets as to in- 
erease the commerce between them four or five 
fold, and at the same time forever cement the 
bonds of empire which now so loosely hold Can- 
ada, Austrialia, and even South Africa to the 
old mother country. This is the object that Joe 
Chamberlain seeks to achieve, and to do this, 
he is willing to sacrifice his own personel ambi- 
tions and even bring a _ hardship on his less 
wealthy countrymen. The inherent interest of 
the United States in all this lies in the fact that 
at present we sent to England from four to eight 
times as much food-stuffs as her colonies com- 
bined. This trade would of course be curtailed, 


if not entirely cut off, if a tariff structure is al- 
lowed to encircle the shores of Great Britain.” 





AN INQUIRY ABOUT READING COURSES. 


This letter comes from Lexington, N. C.: 

“Will you please tell me through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, where information can be ob- 
tained about the Bay View Reading Course for 
literary clubs? It is frequently mentioned in 
the papers and seems to be in much favor. If 
you could give some description of it in The 
Progressive Farmer I feel sure it would be a 
real favor to many others who may be looking 
for plans for a literary club.” 

Full information in regard to this course may 
be obtained by addressing “Manager Bay View 
Reading Club, Bay View, Mich.” The older and 
better known Chautauqua Reading Course is 
managed by “The Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, New York.” Readers interested in the 
subject would do well to get circulars from both 
concerns. There is much to be gained by read- 
ing systematically, and that is the object of both 
these institutions. 





ALLIANCE WORK IN EDGECOMBE AND NASH. 


Secretary Parker returned Saturday from 
Edgecombe County, and is positively enthusi- 
astic over the situation in that good county. 
“The job will be thoroughly done before Lec- 
turer Cates leaves there,” he says. “We have 
organized four more strong Subs this week, and 
are getting the very best people—the largest, 
most progressive, and most influential farmers 
of the county. Perhaps half the members never 
joined the Alliance before, and the young men 
are taking hold in a way that is good to see. The 
County Alliance will be organized at Tarboro, 
October 13th.” 

The letter from Lecturer Cates on page 10 
(which, by the way, came early last week) should 
be headed “Alliance Work in Nash and Edge- 
combe”—the last two words being omitted by 
mistake. Mr. Cates will address the public at 
Battleboro, Monday, 12th, and it is hoped that 
a large crowd will meet him there. He will 
doubtless give us another report for next week’s 
paper. 

Lecturer Cates will be at the Wilson County 
Alliance, October 14th; Secretary Parker will be 
at Nash County Alliance, October 15th, and both 
will be at the Edgecombe meeting on the 13th. 





CASHIER DEWEY’S PIOUS LETTER. 


As to the Dewey letter reprinted in our State 
News columns, we find our own sentiments very 
well expressed in an editorial note in the States- 
ville Landmark. There is entirely too much 
maudlin sentimentality about crime and crimi- 
nals these days. “That man really has religion,” 
said an intelligent friend of ours, after reading 
Dewey’s letter; but we have very litle confidence 
in the kind of religion that never asserts itself 
through five years of systematic stealing, and 
only comes into play when an outraged public 
finds itself in the mood to inflict the punishment 
that crime deserves. But let the Landmark 
speak: 

“Of all exasperating things in the world it is 
the scoundrel who commits crime and then turns 
round and assumes an air of injured innocence. 
The fellow Dewey, of New Bern, in his letter 
to the News and Observer, published elsewhere 
in this paper, poses as a martyr. He comes 
very near denying that he has done anything 
wrong—casually admitting only that he may 
have committed errors and indiscretions; while 
he is very bitter about the false reports which 
he says have been circulated, and incidentally 
threatens New Berne people. His letter also in- 
dicates that he is in hiding here in North Caro- 
lina, and his writing is a bold and brazen bid for 
a compromise: he will surrender if he is prom- 
ised practical immunity. That sort of gall is so 
provoking that one can but think no punishment 


that could be inflicted would be too severe for 
Mr. Dewey and his kind.” 
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Since our last issue a copy of Dr. C. Alphonso 


White’s Grammar” has reached us. While we 
make no pretensions to that critical knowledge 
which is essential to a proper review of a work 
of this character, our opinion is that it is an un- 
usually valuable text-book. We are especially 
impressed with the beauty and freshness of the 
literary selections which are used to illustrate 
the numerous rules and principles of grammar. 
In typographical appearance also, the book is all 
that could be desired. 





The meeting of the Cotton States Association 
of Commissioners of Agriculture is to begin in 
Montgomery, Ala., to-morrow (Wednesday), and 
will last three days. An interesting program 
has been prepared. We observe that the live 
stock industry has an especially large place in 
the discussion—a gratifying indication of a bet- 
ter balanced system of farming in the South. 
The President of the Association is Commis- 
sioner Lee, of Alabama, and the Secretary is our 
own Dr. B. W. Kilgore. . 





Speaking of rural libraries, we are glad to see 
that Superintendent Joyner is not permitting 
them to be made a dumping ground for mediocre 
literature just because it happens to be produced 
in North Carolina. There is grave danger here, 
and we hope it will be continually guarded 
against. The object of the rural school library 
is not to open up a market for North Caro- 
lina books that haven’t merit enough to sell 


' them elsewhere, but to foster the reading habit 


among our young people. Once bring them to 
appreciate good literature and they will of their 
own accord buy and read all worthy literature 
produced in our State. 





The June Bulletin of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, which is just off the 
press, is the work of Entomologist Franklin 
Sherman who discusses (1) injurious insects, 
and (2) spraying for insects and diseases. 
Among other pests that have attention, are these 
garden insects: harlequin cabbage bug, cabbage 
plusia, white cabbage butterfly, and white grubs; 
these farm insects: Hessian fly, tobacco flea 
beetle, black grain weevil, and corn bill-bug; 
these shade tree insects: bag-worm and elm leaf 
bettle; and these fruit insects: San Jose scale, 
scurfy scale, oyster shell bark louse, woolly 
aphis, codling moth, peach tree borer, and plum 
curculio. Every farmer should get a copy of 
this bulletin and file it away for reference next 
season. 





The only men we know who claim that the edu- 
cational campaign is being overdone are city men 
whose children have long had the benefits of good 
schools, and who do not know—as the writer 
knows both by observation and experienee—the 
pitiful inefficiency of the schools in our rural dis- 
tricts. As Carlyle has well said: “That there 
should one man die ignorant who had capacity 
for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to 
happen more than twenty times a minute, as by 
some computations it does.” This tragedy is a 
daily occurrence in North Carolina; this tragedy 
has held the State back in wealth, in influence, in 





“population; and now is this day of agricultural 


and industrial prosperity, this tragedy alone mars 
the prospect of future greatness. In the rural 
districts the campaign for good schools has only 
begun. 





Our drones know nothing of the satisfaction 
of him who “scorns delights and lives laborious 
days,” who can hold his head high and say he 
has earned his right to live, and whose death is 
thus not a debt paid to nature, for he owes her 
nothing.—Richard Watson Gilder, in October 
Century. 





For Students_to Think About. 


That education alone is worth having which 
teaches men how and what to learn, that includes 
original thought and trained observation. Those 
young men who think to finish their education in 
school or college are those who commonly get the 
least value out of the course. The successful men 
of the day are not those whose heads are stuffed 
with other people’s ideas, but rather those who 
have been trained to think in proper directions 
for themselves. There is a vast difference be- 
tween knowledge, which is the memorizing of 
facts, and education, which is the training of the 
faculties to some useful purpose.—American 
Cultivator. 





The Farmer’s Honor. 


With a sudden shout Nicholas voiced the glori- 
fication of toil—of honest work well done. He 
felt with the force of a revelation that to throw 
up the clods of earth manfully is as beneficent as 
to revolutionize the world. It was not the matter 
of the work, but the mind that went into it that 
counted, and the man who was not content to do 
small things well would leave great things undone. 
The beasts before him did not shirk their labor 
because it was clay and not gold dust that trailed 
behind the plow; why should he? And where was 
happiness, if it sprung not from the soil? Where 
contentment, if it dwelt not near to nature? For 
what was better than these things—the clear air 
of sunrise, the keen, sweet smell of the fertile 
earth, the relaxation of tired muscles? Why 
should he, who had been born to the soil, strug- 
gle forth to alien ends as a sightless earthworm 
to the harrow’s teeth?—Glasgow’s “The Voice 
of the People.” 





The Planter Is No More. 


The planter has gone. He filled his place—a 
grand one—in his day and generation. He was 
of unexcelled stock, a magnificent race of peo- 
ple. But the poor people about him, under his 
system, had no better opportunities than slaves. 
*Tis not the great wealth of one man that makes 
a country rich. It is the average wealth of all 
the people, their producing capacity, that makes 
a rich country. The new conditions open op- 
portunities to every man who has brains and 
energy.—Monroe Journal. 

The planter has gone inded, and while he was 
the soul of courtesy and hospitality, the country 
The Journal is right, 
the poor man on the plantation was little better 
The future held no hope for him 
or his children. They were on the outside of 
the high old civilization of the ante-bellum 
times, and there was no way in the world for 
them to break in. Nothing less than a bloody 
war could have reversed these cruel conditions. 





is better off without him. 


than a slave. 


The perpetuation of the social system of South- 
and pa- 
trician, for the sons of the planter, despising 


ern life meant ruin to both peasant 
honest work, would have degenerated into men- 
tal and physical weaklings, more pitiable and 
helpless than the young Romans in the last days 
other 
blessings the war has brought us, not the least 


of that proud empire. So among the 


is the passing of the planter and the breaking 
down of the social barricrs between the rich and 


the poor. The strong men of the South to-day 





—the very brain and brawn of the country—are 
not the descendants of the favored classes of 
fifty years ago, but the boys whose fathers owned 
no slaves, and who, if the old times had con- 
tinued, would have been denied the privileges of 
a fair chance and an open field in the battle of 
life. We honor the old planter—he was a real 
gentleman—but we do not need him in our busi- 
ness now, and the South is going on to grander 
things than ever entered his dreams.—Charity 


and Children. 








Teach Children to Be Ashamed of Idleness. 


That there is much discontent with work 
among the so-called middle classes in America 
is due in large part to the pampering of children, 
to the supplying of their natural and artificial 
wants, and to the sentimental idea that “the day 
of toil will come soon enough.” In general, work 
is not a curse, but a blessing—a positive means 
of grace. One can hardly begin too early to im- 
press upon children lessons of self-help by tasks 
appropriate to their age and forces, and to beget 
in them scorn of idleness and of dependence on 
others. To do this is to make them happy 
through the self-respect that comes with the 
realization of power, and thus to approximate 
Tennyson’s goal of man: “Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control.”—The Century. 





Good Roads and the Farmer. 


The improvement of the country roads can be 
justified also on the ground that the farmer, the 
first and most important producer of wealth, 
ought to be in position to hold his crop and mar- 
ket it at the most favorable opportunity, whereas 
at present he is virtually under compulsion to 
sell it as soon as it is matured, because the roads 
may become impassable at any time during the 
fall, winter, or spring. Instead of being his own 
warehousman the farmer is compelled to employ 
middlemen, and share with them the profits upon 
his labor. 

I believe, as a matter of justice to the farmer, 
he ought to have roads that will enable him to 
keep his crop and take it to the market at the 
best time, and not place him in a position where 
they can run down the price of what he has to 
sell during the months he must sell, and then, 
when he has disposed of it, run the price up and 
give the speculator what the farmer ought to 
have. 

The farmer has a right to insist upon roads 
that will enable him to go to town, to church, 
to the school-house, and to the homes of his 
neighbors, as occasion may require; and, with 
the extension of rural mail delivery, he has addi- 
tional need for good roads in order that he may 
be kept in communication with the outside 


world.—Hon. W. J. Bryan. 





An Articulated System of Education for Country 
Youth. 


The proposed plan of articulating consolidated 
rural schools, each of which will cover an area 
from three to five miles square; agricultural 
high schools, each to cover nearly a dozen coun- 
ties; and the agricultural college course in the 
State university or State college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, will meet the needs of four 
factors,—namely, the pupils, the teachers, the 
courses of practical instruction, and the subject 
matter to be taught. The fact that nearly every 
farm boy and girl who has had the advantage of 
a course of study in the Minnesota Agricultural 
High School is not only enthusiastic in its 
praise but desires to live on a farm, is proof 
that the school has a faculty of instructors pe- 
culiarly adapted to its work, and that the plan 
of the school and the available subject matter 
are such that agricultural high-school educa- 
While the 
home, the consolidated rural school, and the ag- 
ricultural high school train for the farm and the 
farm home, there is large need for teachers, ex- 
perimenters, writers, and other specialists with 
higher training, such as is supplied in the col- 
lege course in agriculture. The proposed sys- 
tem of three articulated classes of schools needs 
all along the line teachers broadly and techni- 
eally trained. No doubt many of these teach- 
ers must be edueated in existing high schools, 
academies, and normal schools, which more or 
less closely articulate with agricultural colleges. 
—From “Our Farmer Youth and the Public 
Schools,” by Prof. Willet M. Hays, in the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for October. 


tion succeeds and meets the need. 
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Reorganizing the Alliance in Nash. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

On the 22nd inst., your correspond- 
ent boarded the train at Mebane and 
was joined in Raleigh by Secretary 
T. B. Parker, Rocky 
Mount. Here Mr. Parker and my- 
self were met by the Hon. E. L. 
Daughtridge and carried some two 
to Mr. 
splendid home, where we fared like 
That same night 
we met a goodly unmber of Edge- 


bound for 


miles over Daughtridge’s 


kings and priests. 


combe farmers in a nearby school 
house, and brief talks were made by 
Mr. Mr. Daughtridge 
and this writer, and I must say I 


Parker and 


never heard more sound and logical 
talks than the two first named gen- 
The of this 
meeting was a sub Alliance of some- 


tlemen made. result 
thing near twenty members of the 
very best and most progressive farm- 
ers of this county, with Mr. Daugh- 
tridge as president. 


From here we went back to Mr. 
Daughtridge’s and got his family 


horse and a nice top buggy and spent 
Wednesday in advertising, ete., and 
Thursday we went over into Nash 
County, and that night we met a 
number of farmers at W. D. Joy- 
Here Brother Parker did his 
best and the outcome of this was a 
Sub Alliance to be proud of. Friday 
morning Brother Parker returned to 
Raleigh, leaving the work in the 
writer’s hands. At 3 o’clock Friday 
afternoon we had a great crowd at 
Pullen’s school house, 


ner’s. 


and several 
new members were added to the Sub 
Alliance there. From here we went 
to W. D. Dawes’s store, some eight 
miles south, and that night organ- 
ized another sub there of the best 
class of people. 

Saturday, 26th, we met a large 
crowd at Sandy Cross. Here we suc- 
ceeded in organizing a Sub of some 
twenty members of Nash County’s 
best farmers. 

Wherever we go we find the best 
of people and the kindest of treat- 
ment, and the farmers realizing the 
need of organization. We hope to 
spend the next two weeks in this 
county and in Nash, and when we 
leave here you may expect a good re- 
port. 

Mr. Daughtridge has been espe- 
cially kind, and we would love to 
speak of his magnificent home and 
farm and fine cattle and big dairy, 
ete., but suffice it to say he is a sue- 
cessful farmer, a Christian gentle- 
man, and he and his good wife are a 
blessing to the people of Edgecombe 
County. And that Prince 
Henry, he is the pet of the family. 
We drove him all the week, and de- 
cided he ought to have a double D 
tacked 


horse, 


If he was 
a man he would be like his master— 
every inch a gentleman. 

[ hereby return my thanks to all 
the good people that have treated 
Brother Parker and myself so kind- 


ly. 


on to his name. 


I assure you that you will ever 





have a warm place in our hearts, and | 
with best wishes for you and your | 
interests, I beg to remain 
Sincerely yours, 
H. M. CATES, 
State Lecturer. 


Some months ago speculators, af- 
ter the cotton crop was practically 
out of the hands of the farmers, ran 
up the price of the staple to 13 and 
14 cents and some of the speculators 
made a pile of money. Now that the 
new crop is coming in there is, as is 
always the case at this season, talk 
of a big crop, and as a result the 
price is dropping down. The first 
few bales brought 12 cents but the 
figures range about 10 now. It is a 
dangerous thing to advise farmers 
what to do about selling cotton and 
the Landmark doesn’t advise them. 
But Mr. Asheley Horne, a prominent 
citizen of the State and a prominent 
farmer of Johnson County, has pub- 
lished a letter in which he argues 
that the crop is going to be short, 
the speculators and paid specialists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
Mr. Horne advises farmers to sell no 
cotton for less than ten cents and to 
sell mighty little of it at that figure, 
as he feels sure it is bound to ad- 
vance. The Landmark’s opinion is 
that the weight of the testimony is 
with Mr. Horne and this is one year 
that farmers, unless compelled to 
sell, should go slow unless they con- 
sider the price satisfactory.—States- 
ville Landmark. 








There is no difference in criminal 
intent between seduction with prom- 
ise of marriage, and rape. If there 
were less difference in the punish- 
ment then there would be less of the 
making and executing of law by out- 
raged kinsmen.—Charlotte News. 

Then you said it. And deplorable 
as the tragedy in Rowan County last 
week was, no plea of self-defense 
should be made for killing young 
Sherrill. If all the particulars which 
led up to the affair be true as stated 
the act of the White brothers was its 
own defense.—Gold Leaf. 





“Father, when I graduate I am go- 
ing to follow my literary bent and 
write for money.” 

“Humph! My son you ought to be 
successful. That’s all you did the 
four years you spent at college.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 

should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 














‘SEED WHEAT FOR SALE, 


E offer about 5,000 bushels of thoroughly recleaned seed wheat. All this 
wheat is grown for us, and will give the farmers of North Carolina satisfac- 
tion. We make the following prices, F. O. B. Hickory: 

Turkey Island Seed Wheat, magnificent large grains, bearded, red winter 
wheat, very early and very prolific. Price $135 per bushel. 

Currell’s Prolific. This is asmooth variety, stools well, has a good stiff straw, 
is very early and yields well. Price $1.25 per bushel. 

We can also furnish Fulcaster, Kentucky Fultz, and Spade at prices based on 
market at time of ordering. 


We also offer 1,000 bushels North Carolina Seed Rye at 85 cents per bushel. 
200 bushels Gray Turf Oats at 70 cents per bushe}. Sacks 15 cents extra, ( 
Respectfully, 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY. 


ayy HICKORY, N. ©. ; 
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Milne Mfg. Co,, 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, [ib 





STANDARD EVERYWHERE, 
Fh FULLY WARRANTED. 


STANDS FOR BiG CROPS. 


For uniform driliing of grains, ary kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 


umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the ‘ Vor 
PANGLER .neccrence Drill | 
Grainand Fertiizer ri _| Betas hs 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 
any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue, 
SPANGLER MANFG. CO.. 599 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 
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' WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
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yas are two essentials to a complete outfit of every wel'-regulated 
farmer’s home: One is the be-t farm and family paper he can get, 


especially if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requirements of the home and farm. The 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is the paper for the homes of ovr farmers, OOM a a ee ne ; 


The Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine 


is most reasonable in price and has no superior in range and quality of 
work. It is finely ornamented and well finished in every particular. It has 











all the latest improvements and attachments; runs almost noiselessly. All 


the wearing parts are made of the finest case-hardened stell and are guaran- 
teed against any defects for twenty years It is finished in a beautiful 
golden oak, finely carved and turned, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4 000 of these machines are in use in North Carolina, giving 
eutire satisfaction. 

Ager ts sell this grade from $45.00 to $60 00, but we have effected an ar- 
rangement which enables us t» ship one of thes: machines freight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight de, ot) to any lady in North Carolina, who will send 
us before November I, 1903, 50 0: w one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 
the cash. 

There are hundreds of smut, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by aver. small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested t » write us: t once for samp es and blanks, and other informa 
tion they may think they need. acdress, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 








Manager Wanted. 


Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for well and favorably known House of 
solid financial standing. $20.00 straight cash 
salar a.d expenses, paid each Monday by 
check direct from headquarters. Expense 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 





| 





School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month, 
$2.50 a month. 


For other information, address, 
MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 


money advance: d; position perenanen®. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
“ ® YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
Spiendi B. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins & Calla strains. 


URAHA POULTRY FARM, | 
RICH SQUARE, N. ©. 
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The A. & M. College Biological Club. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The first regular meeting of the 
Biological Club of the N. C. College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
was an interesting one, and was a 
proof of the students’ interest along 
these lines. 

Mr. R. J. Avery gave some per- 
sonal the Hessian 
fly. This insect is a troublesome one 
and does much damage to the wheat 
crop in the Piedmont section of this 
State. It has three stages of devel- 
opment; the fly, the maggot, and the 
pupa, and then to the fly again. 
Professor Sherman gave the follow- 
ing as means of prevention. Sow 
wheat after October 20; also burn off 
the stubble of infected fields when 
dry enough. The fly may also be 
caught by sowing a narrow strip of 
land around the field to wheat early, 
and when it becomes infected plow 
under. 

Mr. W. W. Finley talked on what 
is commonly ealled Gravel Hoof, but 
his knowledge of veterinary medicine 
taught him that there was no such 
thing as a gravel working through 
a horse’s hoof, but that the lameness 
was caused by abnormal growth of 
bone. 


observations on 


It is curious to notice how 
many people believe there are such 
things as hollow horn and _ hollow 
tail in cows, and, that oats will turn 
to cheat. People must keep in closer 
touch with the workings of the Ex- 
periment Stations if they wish to be 
successful farmers. 

Mr. S. W. Foster gave some per- 
sonal observations of various plant 
and insect diseasés he had seen in 
different parts of the State during 
the summer. 

Mr. H. M. Chesbro presented the 
Club with some good points on “al- 
falfa bacteria.” These germs must 
be present in the soil or artificially 
applied to the soil if this crop is 
grown successfully. This crop does 
well in our State where it has fav- 
orable conditions, and we do not see 
why it is not grown more widely. 

The last topic was “Glanders,” dis- 
cussed by Mr. J. O. Morgan. The 
disease makes its first appearance by 
a breaking out of small pimples 
which soon get larger and give off a 
If the identity of 
the disease is not certainly known, 


watery discharge. 


take some of the germs present in 
the watery discharge, and inoculate 
a guinea-pig and a rabbit. If the 
guinea-pig dies and the rabbit lives, 
the disease is certainly “glanders.” 
Prevent by disinfecting the stable 
the horse 
stays, with boiling water or a two 
per cent solution of formaldehyde or 
earbolic acid. We hope to hear from 
Mr. Morgan again soon, for he al- 


and other places where 


Ways gives us good information. 
J. C. BEAVERS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 





BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE. 

S. Le Quinn of Cavendish, Vt., 
was robbed of his customary health 
by invasion of Chronie Constipation. 
When Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
broke into his house, his trouble was 
arrested and now he’s entirely cured. 
They’re guaranteed to cure. 25c. at 
all drug stores. 


tended to hasten the maturity of the 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop Bulletin 


Cutting old corn was continued 
during the week; some late corn has 
also been cut and shocked, though 
much of it is still too green in sev- 
eral western counties; the bulk of the 
corn crop has matured sufficiently 
to be safe from frost, and will give 
a large yield. Fodder pulling is 
over. Late cotton has been 
somewhat injured by cool nights, and 


generally the dry, cool weather has 


nearly 


crop; it is opening rapidly 
where, and picking is general; some 
correspondents report that half the 
crop has been gathered; indications 


are still for a short cron. 


every- 


In some 
sections of the northern vortion of 
the State late tobacco is reported as 
the best crop for some years, prob- 
ably on account of the excellence of 
late cures; the work of housing to- 
baeco is nearly complete, though 
there is some in the fields which 
might be damaged bv an earlv frost. 


Making hay, picking peas, digging 
peanuts and sweet potatoes, and har- 


vesting favorably 
Turnips and fall 
Trish potatoes need rain; turnip seeds 
have failed to sprout. 
are 


rice progressed 
during the week. 


Some farmers 


sowing srimson clover, grass 
seeds, and some advance is reported 
in the seeding of winter oats and rye 
and winter wheat. 
is being injured a little by insects. 
The next Weeklv Crop Bulletin 


will be the last issue for the present 


Early sown rye 


season. 





Everybody’s Magazine begins to be 
something more than an entertain- 
ing ten cents’ worth of fiction and ar- 





ticles. An identity has been devel- 
oped—a sturdy and aggressive iden- 


tity all its own and full of interest 
and promise. Thus far, the maga- 
zine has prided itself on the time- 
liness of its features and the healthy 
virility of Now, it has 
found itself, entered on its own mis- 


its own. 


sion, headed out on its particular 
The key-note of this indi- 
the article by Alfred 
Henry Lewis, in the October number, 
“The Madness of Much Money.” 


This is a seathing attack on the vul- 


crusade. 
viduality is 


gar displays of great wealth to which 
the new generation of millionaries 
the With a 


brutal directness Mr. Lewis diagnoses 


has treated country. 
the madness which often goes with 
much and sudden wealth, and _ ridi- 
the gilded idlers 
who make up the so-called Ameriean 


cules unsparingly 





aristocracy. It is a rough, 
a pitiless 


prominent persons and it is safe to 


even 


arraignment of certain | 


be 
all 
this number the magazine shows a | 
purpose to depart from the baleful 
worship of Mammon and its posses- 


generally read and appreciated 


over the country. Throughout | 


sors which characterizes so much of 
the writings in current periodicals. 





In the Review of Reviews for Oc- 
tober are two articles on the problem 


of the country school which deserve 


special attention. Professor Ilays, 
of the University of 


writes on “Our 


Minnesota, 
Youth 
the Public Schools,” showing what | 


Farmer and 





is being done in many parts of the 
country, through school consolidation 
and the development of agricultural 
high schools, to give the country boy 
and girl the advantages of a connect- 
ed, well-adjusted, and rational sys- 
tem of public instruction, while Su- 
perintendent Kern, of Rockford, IIL, 
in a brief illustrated article, gives 
the results of practical efforts 
among farmer boys in his country in 
the direction of interesting the boys 
in the business of farming and in 
teaching them the things worth 
knowing in their rural environment. 





A three-line reader on our local 
page is as follows: “Wanted—Sober 
young man; cigarette smokers need 
not apply.” Time was when drink- 
ing whiskey and smoking cigarettes 
did not disqualify any man or boy 
who indulged moderately in these ne- 
farious habits, but the time is when 
employers want men whose mind and 
breath are not contaminated and be- 
fuddled by.these bad habits, and that 
advertisement should be sufficient to 
deter the ambitious youth whether 
he engages in common or_ profes- 
sional labors.—Mooresville Enter- 
prise. 





The necessity for the farmers to 
be united is apparent. For many 
reasons a farmers’ society, club, 
brotherhood, or else i¢ 
might be called, would advance their 
interests. ‘The farmer lives apart, 
isolated, from his fellows. A farm- 
ers’ organization would tone up his 
instincts. He - learn 
from the experience of others. He 
would have the benefit of united ef- 
fort and purpose. Now, sinc@&ll this 
and much more is so, what is the 


whatever 


could 


social 


matter with the Farmers’ Alliance? 


It is a much more definite plan than 


the new one recently put forth.— 
Fremont Visitor. 


Ayers 


To be sure, you are growing 
old. But why let everybody 
see it, in your gray hairP 
Keep your hair dark and rich 
and postpone age. If you will 


Hair Vigor 


only use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
your gray hair will soon have 
all the deep, rich color of 
youth. Sold for 60 years. 


“Tam now over 60 years old, and T have 
a thick, glossy head of long hair which is a 
wonder to every one who sees it. And nota 
gray hair in it, all due to Ayer’s Hair Viger.” 

Mrs. H. R. Bunvis, Becida, Minn, 


81.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 























J.C. AVER CO., 
Tas 


Lowell, Mass 


for 
Hair 


White Hai 
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who intends to 
Boxes and sup 


|; plies next spring (when I w Ll be teo busy to 


attend to you properl: ), to order now, whea 
Ihave plenty of time. I handle -he 
practical and complete Bee box in the world 
for the p oduction of tine comb honey, Price 
complete, $300. Eight per ce nt. off if order 
is flied at once with cash, 

WALTER tL WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 
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books are 
compiled from 
the publications 


of the various 

Agricultural Ex- 

periment Stations, 

and are of great 

value to all prac- 
, tical farmers. 

We mail them /vee to all 
farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALI Works, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
2234 So. Broad St., Inman Bldg. 








A Very Productive Farm for Sale 


to the Right Man on his own terms. 


Address, 
FARMER, 
Care this Office. 
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&4 _ Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built # 
% Mill, or the cheapest mili, regardless of 
% quality. We nave GOOD cheap Mills, and the & 

3 GEST and most accurate mills at reasonabie § 

5. It will cost you nothing but five min- & 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 

and we will give you low prices. We quar- 

ani. ¢ fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW © 

% while you have our address. 


nee, es 












men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter anytime. Positious secured. 


Bl G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


z 
3 Draughon’s Y 
£ Practical... f 
§ Business... J 3 

(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth. Texas, ° Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Galveston, Texas, 


Louis, Mo. 

Littie Rock, Ark. ‘A Shreveport, La. 
For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 

to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 

100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 








Seti 
We prompt 


gend model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


vowssce\"eT RADE-MARK 


OPPOSITE’ U.S. PATENT: OFFICE. 
” WASHINGTON:D.C. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 
$30.60—Raleigh to Hot Springs,Ark. 
and return on account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 80, 1903; 
final limit sixty days from 

date of sale. 

For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway. or address 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 

































































































' farmers, farmers’ wives and farmers’ 


\ ete., are equally auspicious. 
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Good Roads from the Farmer’s 
Standpoint. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


In the sociology of country life 
good roads are a tremendous factor 
directly related to financial, social 
and spiritual betterment. 

The farmer’s attitude is worth 
knowing, worth reckoning with and 
worth directing and using to best 
advantage. If his attitude were bet- 
ter known and not so largely ignored, 
even sneered at, rational measures 
would receive the strong endorse- 
ment and support of the average 
American farmer. He is neither a 
fogy nor a fool. He is not mean or 
stingy. He is something of a busi- 
ness man in this century, and is alert 
to public enterprise and progress. 
He does his part fairly consistent 
with his means, but he does lack the 
leadership of men who have sym- 
pathetic intelligence and who real- 
ly know country life, its conditions 
and real needs; mere theorists will 
not pass. 

The status of the American farm- 
er is indicated by the farm journals, 
daily papers and high-class maga- 
zines and books he reads; by the 
boys and girls he sends to high 
school and college. The popularity 
and patronage of farmers’ institutes, 
correspondence courses in agricul- 
ture, experiment station work, etc., 
are significant. The phenomenal 
popularity of reading courses for 


> 


children 
household 


in practical agriculture, 
interests, nature study, 


The farmer is largely promoting 
the consolidation of rural schools, 
advocating rural free delivery of 
mails and also the postal savings 
bank, the postal check and parcels 
post. And as a practical man, know- 
ing the enormous benefit of the tele- 
phone, he is organizing “farmers’ 
mutual,” or better still, “people’s co- 
operative” telephone systems made 
up of local divisions under local 
management of lines strictly first- 
class and using only high grade in- 
struments. 

With the passing of useless and 
expensive road fences, the zigzag rail 
fences unsightly hedge-rows and 
stone walls, the little and listless 
school, the pale-faced dairy butter, 
the scythe, the cradle and the hoe, 
there has come the cottage organ or 
upright piano, the top-buggy and 
surrey. The lawn mower is following 
the hammock, and of farm machin- 
ery there is almost too much. 

It is altogether too soon to say 
that we have reached perfection in 
road standards. Indeed invention 
and discovery may be expected to 
modify practice. Hence the farmer 
knows that the engineers and city 
residents with automobiles are only 





A LOVE LETTER 


Would not interest you if you’re 
looking for a guaranteed Salve for 
Sores, Burns or Piles. Otto Dodd, 
of Ponder, Mo., writes: “I suffered 
with an ugly sore for a year, but a 
box of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured 
me. It’s the best Salve on earth. 25c. 


stupid in advocating asphalt, telford 
or macadam everywhere. He, too, 
wants good roads—as good as can 
be well afforded—roads that will pay 
him best. We have, therefore, only 
to show him by earefully planned 
object-lessons near the larger towns 
the beauties of best macadam, else- 
where the advantages of broken 
stone, and nearer home, in his own 
village, the best road and the most 
business-like policy consistent with 
local needs and resources. He is 
thereby disarmed of prejudices. Show 
the American farmer that good roads 
are not merely for the automobilists, 
bicyclers and the pleasure of city 
people; show him by actual construc- 
tion the splendid economy of steadi- 
ly building permanent roads for his 
own use, and he readily becomes an 
ardent advocate of good roads. 
i, 
Orange Co., N. C. 





The Future of Cotton. 


Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor 
of The Manufacturers’ Record, con- 
tributes an article to the September 
number of The American Review of 
Reviews, in which he discusses the 
subject of the exportation of raw 
cotton to Europe. Mr. Edmonds 
gives some figures of interest. From 
his statement it appears that since 
1880, the South has raised 180,000,- 
000 bales of cotton, worth at the 
price paid to the growers $7,500,000,- 
000, and in the same period $5,393,- 
500,000 worth of the raw material, 
$363,900,000 of cptton goods and 
$150,000,000 of seed products have 
been exported. Taking the average 
of the last six years, the world’s 
production of cotton has been 13,- 
470,000 bales of 500 pounds each per 
annum, and of this 10,023,000, or 
about three-fourths, has been sup- 
plied by the United States. The 
largest crop was 11,274,840 bales’ in 
1898, and last year’s product is put 
down at 10,630,945. The annual 
value during the last two or three 
years has been from $500,000,000 to 
$575,000,000, including an average of 
$80,000,000 derived from the seed. 

The variations in the price of cot- 
ton are given and commented on by 
Mr. Edmonds, and the conclusion 
which he reaches is that it will here- 
after range about the profitable level 
of ten cents a pound, and that the 
world will take a crop of 11,000,000 
to 12,000,000 bales at the average 
price prevailing for ten years before 
1860, which was eleven cents. 

Mr. Edmonds makes a gratifying 
exhibit of the growth of manufactur- 
ing in the Southern States and shows 
that the advance has been from 
221,837 bales in 1880 to 546,894 in 
1890, 1,597,112 in 1900 and 1,937,971 
in 1902. The New York Journal of 
Commerce regards this increase as 
remarkable. It says: 

“The increase in the facilities for 
consumption—that is to say, for the 
manufacture of the fibre into fabrics 
for consumption—is shown in a state- 
ment giving the number of spindles in 
operation in 1891-92 as 15,200,000 
in this country and 175,157,000 





at all drug stores. 


in the United States and 86,100,000 | 
in all other countries. The increase 

was 40 per cent in this country and 

14 per cent for the rest of the world, | 
but in the South the gain was from | 
1,950,000 to 6,400,000, or 228 per cent. | 
In this ten-year period the number of | 
cotton mill spindles increased in | 
Great Britain only 45,550,000 to 47,- 
000,000, and on the continent of Eu- 
rope from 26,405,000 to 33,900,000. 
These facts and figures lead up to 
the question why we should send 
abroad so much of this bulky materi- 
al to be manufactured by the use of 
foreign capital, labor and machinery, 
and buy from the manufacturers a 
large portion of the finished fabrics 
which we ourselves use.” 


The increase in the number of cot- 
ton mills will eventually settle this 
question. It is only a matter of 
time when cotton for export will be- 
come exceedingly scarce.—Charlotte 
Observer. 


— 





Problems for Teaching Agriculture. 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICUL- 
TURE. Published by University 
of Minnesota, St. Anthony Park, 
Minnesota. Cloth. Price 60 


eents 


This bulletin is a unique attempt 
to place in the hands of the rural 


school teacher detailed plans for 


| leading the country pupils to study 


the things of the farm and the farm 


rome. It was edited by Messrs. 
Hays, Robertson and Wojta, but was 
in part written by other members of 
the faculty of the Minnesota Agri- 
eultural College. 
It contains 237 exercises to be 
carried out by the pupils. Each ex- 
| ercise is complete in itself. It gives 


the object to be sought, the mate- 


*rials to be used, and the plan in de- 


tail which the teacher is to have the 
pupil carry out in doing the work of 
each experiment. The materials re- 
quired are such as may be available 
at the school, or in the farm home. 





ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 





Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 





disorder of these most important organs. 


is their work. 


organ seems to fail to do its duty. 


trial will coivince anyone. 


the back, 


away. 


known to medical science. 


bladder troubles. 


to the great curative 
Binghamton, N. Y., 





elsewhere, and in 1901-’02, 21,400,000 


Progressive Farmer, 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that 


Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or 
out of order, you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected, and how every 


If you are sick or ‘‘ feel badly,’’ begin taking 
the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well 
they will help all the other orgazs to health. A 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respousible 
for many kinds of diseases, and if permitted to 
continue much suffering with /a/a/ results are 
sure to follow.Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, 
makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. 
Makes you yass water often during the day and 
obliges you to get up many times during the 
night. Unhealthy ‘kidneys cause rheumatism, 
get. catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache 

n joints and muscles; makes your 
head ache poe back ache, causes indigestion, 
stomach and liver trouble, you get a sallow, 
yellow complexion, makes you feel as though 
you had heart trouble; you may have plenty of 
ambition, but no strength; get weak and waste 


The cure for these troubles is Dr Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney remedy. 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most perfect 
healer and gentle aidto the kidneys that is 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your 
condition, take from your urine on rising about 
four ounces, ‘place it in a glass or bottle and let 
it stand twenty-four hours. If on examination it 
is milky or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust set- 
tling, or if small particles float about init, your 
kidneys are in ieed of immediate attention. 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used 
in the leading hospitals, recommended by phy- 
sicians in their private practice, and is taken by 
doctors themselves who have kidney ailments, 
because they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy for kidney, liver and 


If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase the 


SPECIAL NOTE —You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutelv free by mail, also a book tejling all about Swamp- 
Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 
received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, 
properties of Swamp-Root. 

sure to say you read this generous offer in the Raleigh 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will Do 
for You, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to the 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in the 





DB. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidocy, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 
OIRECTIONS, __ 

Mag take one, two of three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 
meals and at bedtime. 

1D less according to age. 

May commence with smal) 

doses and increase to full dose 

or more, as the couse would 
seem to requ! 


This great remedy cures all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrb of the bladder, gravel, 
rbeumatism, lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which is the 
worst form of kidney disease, 

Lt is pleasant to take, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO.,. 
BINGHAMTON, Wt. ¥, 
Sold by all Druggiste. 











(Swam p-Koot is pleasant to take.) 


regular fifty-cent and one dol- 
lar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the 
name, Sw’mp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
me'’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 





In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


What Have You Done To- day > 


We shall do so much in the years to 
come, 
But what have we done to-day ? 
We shall give our gold in a princely 
sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the 
tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of 
fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and 
cheer; 
But what did we speak to-day ? 








We shall be so kind in ‘the after 
while, 
But what have we been to-day ? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a 
smile, 
But what have we brought to-day ? 
We shall give to truth a grander 


birth, 

And to steadfast faith a- deeper 
worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of 
earth; 


But whom have we fed to-day ? 


We shall reap such joys in the by 
and by, 

But what have we sown to-day ? 
We shall build us mansions in the 

sky, 

But what have we built to-day ? 
*Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we do our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must 

ask, 

“What have we done to-day?’ 

*—Nixon Waterman. 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 11. 


God’s Covenant With David. 
(2 Samuel 7: 4-16.) 

Golden Text: Thy throne shall be 
established forever. (2 Sam. 7: 16.) 

The same loyal spirit which led 
David to bring up the ark of God to 
the city of Jerusalem now inspired 
him with a fresh purpose. 

David’s Noble Desire.—The wish 
which was in David’s heart and 
which found expression in his pro- 
posal to Nathan the prophet, who is 
now mentioned for the first time in 
the sacred history, was to build a 
house for the Lord. 

David himself dwelt in a beautiful 
palace of cedar. Cedar, we are told, 
was the noblest tree of the country. 
“The wood is close-grained and rich- 
ly colored, and is prevaded with the 
essential oils which impart a peren- 
nial freshness of odor to the wood 
ripened under its native sun, in which 
the timber of the cedar grown in 
our colder climate is deficient. It is 
stated by Pliny that the beams of the 
temple of Apollo at Utica remained 
sound for twelve hundred years, and 





that the cedar roof of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus lasted four hun- 
dred years.” 

Housed in a magnificent domicile, 
David felt keenly the contrast be- 
tween his own luxurious palace and 
the humble tent or tabernacle which 
afforded <’shelter for the ark of God. 
He accordingly made known his 
thought to Nathan, and sought to 
know from him whether this plan 
was worthy or fulfillment. 

The Prophet’s Commendation.—At 
first Nathan gave his unqualified 
commendation te the whole plan as 








outlined by David. In this connec- 
tion Nathan spoke not as a prophet, 
but as a whole-souled servant of Je- 
hovah, rejoicing in a project which 
promised such honor to the Lord. 
The idea of building a house for the 
Lord was unquestionably a good one, 
and in itself the sign was worthy of 
higest praise. 

The Divine Will Concerning Da- 
vid’s Plan.—That the prophet had 
not learned fully the mind of the 
Lord when he bade David go and do 
all that was in his heart, was made 
evident on that very night, for a 
vision came to Nathan in which God 
showed that it was not his will that 
David should build the house for 
which he had planned, but that it 
should be left to his son to carry 
out this project. 

A Gracious Covenant.—Though 
David was not to be permitted to 
earry out his fondly cherished 
purpose, yet his expressed wish 
brought from God a message which 
contained a gracious covenant and 
thus gave full recognition to all that 
was noble in David’s purpose. 

At the outset of this message, God 
reminded David how he had been with 
him from the beginning, taking him 
from following after the sheep, and 
exalting him to be the ruler over 
Israel. 

Having reminded David that all 
his greatness was due to the goodness 
of Jehovah, the Lord gives to his 
servant some gracious promises for 
the future. 

David’s House Established For- 
ever.—In strongest terms David is 
assured the perpetuity of his house. 
The Lord declares to him that his 
throne shall be established forever. 
This promise to a king was the most 
gratifying pledge of the divine favor 
which could possibly have been vouch- 
safed. 

God’s House to be Built by Da- 
vid’s Son.—Though David was not 
allowed to build the house for the 
Lord, yet he was to have a large 
share in making the necessary prep- 
arations for it, and his own offspring 
was to carry out the plan which he 
had devised for the honor of the 
Lord. 

The Fulfillment of God’s Covenant 
With David.—Some of the promises 
made to David found a literal fulfill- 
ment in the reign of Solomon and his 
successors, but for the fullest reali- 
zation of these glorious predictions 
we must look to Christ, often spoken 
of as the son of David. 

It is in Christ that the throne of 
David is to be establishcd forever. 
It is Christ who shall have universal 


dominion, and in whom all the ends 
of the earth shall rejoice. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PRIEST. 


Rey. Jno. S. Cox, of Wake, Ark., 
writes, “For 12 years I suffered from 
Yellow Jaundice. I consulted a 
number of physicians and tried all 
sorts of medicines, but got no relief. 
Then I began the use of Electric 
Bitters and feel that I am now cured 
of a disease that had me in its grasp 
for twelve years.” If you want a re- 
liable medicine for Liver and Kidney 
trouble, stomach disorder or general 
debility, get Electric Bitters. It’s 
guaranteed by all druggists. Only 
50c. 








Molasses Cans 


«» THAT . 


DO NOT DRIP! 


At your dealers, 75 cents, or by mail prepaid. 
Manufactured by 
Vv’ B. NUCKOLS, Elkton, Ky. 








DO YOU WANT A TEAGHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the eee 
@tates for all grades school and colle 
work. Can refer you to some that wou a 

robably suit. O CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. pd eon op mage rah with school 
officers and uaa invited. 

THE EDUCATIO NAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891. ] 

















1000 Fer Cent. 
Profit in 
Wealth and Health 


In fresh, luscious, home-grown 


STRAWBERRIES 


allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 


e 
vines. We sell the plants packed to 


carry fresh anywhere in the United 
States. Our 120-page manual (free to 
buyers) makes growing for pleasure 
or profit plain to all. Plant now. Also 
savehalfon | 
FRUiI’©QT’ rR eS 

by buying direct from us, saving 
profits. Write for free catalogue, 
mentioning this paper. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 
KITTRELL, N, C. 








WANTED. ___Two traveling salesmen in 

each State. Permanent 
position, $60 and expenses. Central Tobacco 
Works Co., Penicks, Va. 











Raleigh, N.C. 


f.0. b. Factory, 





THE BEST HAY PRESS MADE FOR THE PRICE. 





Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 


Do not put this off ; 
stock. 


if you do you may be unable to get good 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00 ; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES, 


$16.50, 17.50, 18.50, 





Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 


freight allowance. 


Write for prices.... 








CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 


, Wire eaae Gr Fer ne el Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCHRIHS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





ges Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., etc-, before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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i ib and of the glory of his person than 
Some Things a Boy Should Do. he was when he knelt before the = 
The other day a boy was overheard | disciples and washed their feet. re : ‘ Z 
saying that he wished he were a girl True humility knows its _ plac« SHRED with a machine built especially for 
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; ce i Tey 7 akes, Loaders and Disc Harrows. 
yirl. Girls have a right to gentler | conceited, who thinks himself bet- Seeders, Rakes é é 
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and a boy of this kind is not apt to] any service to which they may be Bostrom-Brady [fg. Co., 25 W. Ala., St., Atlanta, Ga. 
make much of a man. Boys should | called. 


be ready for hard knocks and heavy 
loads. Boys are made of a little 
coarser fiber than girls, which means 
that they are exnected in a little 
different atmosphere. Courage and 
strength are elements which should 
have the first place in every boy’s 
ideal. While, therefore, a boy 
should be very courteous to the girls, 
and very chivalrous, he should be 
glad that he is a boy, in order that 
he may grow into strong and noble 
manhood. 

There are some things that every 
manly boy should wish to do. First 


of all, he should never shirk his 
tasks. It is right to play, but play 


should not be the first thing in any 
life, even a boy’s. If it is, he will 
find, by and by, that he has missed 
his oportunity for preparation and 
will stand before the tasks of man- 
hood unready for them. No lesson 
should be left unlearned, no task un- 
performed in the early school days. 
Thoroughness should be a boy’s mot- 
to in all his studies. 

Another thing a boy should do is 
to be true. Not only should he al- 
ways speak the truth, but his life 
should be true. He should never re- 
sort to tricks or deceptions of any 
kind. He should be frank, sincere, 
genuine. God desires truth in the 
inward parts—that is, in the heart, 
the thoughts, the motives, the in- 
tentions. 

Ancther good thing for a boy is 
humility. This is not a _ popular 
word. Some people think of hu- 
mility as cowardliness and weakness; 
but it is a Christ-like quality. Jesus 
said of himself that he was meek and 
lowly in heart. 
consist in thinking meanly of one’s 
self, or saying disparaging things of 
one’s self. Some persons fail in this 
habit—posing as humble; but this is 
false humility. If other people said 
the mean things about these persons 
which thev about 
they would be very angry. 


Humility does not 


themselves, 
One of 
the finest illustrations of humility 
in Christ’s life was when he took 
a towel and a basin of water and 
washed the disciples’ feet. Just be- 
fore told that Jesus 
knew he from God and 


say 


this we are 
was come 


was going to God. He was never 








Another thing boys should do is 
to recognize Christ in their lives. A 
familiar proverb says, 
life is a plan of God.” 
that God sends each one of us into 
the world for some particular pur- 
pose, that he has some thought for 
our life, something he wants us to 
do The truly successful life, there- 
fore, is the one that finds God’s plan 
for it and lives it out. There is a 
father who always prays that his 
children may fulfill God’s purpose 
for their lives. No career that any 
boy may seek to live out could be so 
noble, so lofty, as the doing of that 
for which God made him. 

The way to find out and _ fulfill 
Gods’ purpose for our lives is to be- 
gin in early youth to do each day the 
tasks and duties of that day. God 
does not give us a chart, showing us 
in advance the whole career he has 
in mind for us. Instead of this, he 
makes his purpose known to us day 
by day, as we go on. If we do God’s 
will each day as it comes, we shall 
find at the last that we have filled 
out the pattern which God had in 
his mind for us when he sent us into 
this world. 

These are a few of the things 
which a boy should do if he would 
make his life beautiful and worthy. 
He need not worry that he is not a 
girl. If he has hard tasks, heavy 
burdens, and rough experiences, this 


is God’s way of making a man of 
him. Let him face his task with 
courage and purpose. Let him be 
loyal to Christ and true and loving 
to every one about him.—The Well- 
spring. 


“Every man’s 
This means 





Study Browning. 


Robert Browning is undoubtedly 
a writer difficult and obscure in per- 


haps the greater number of his 
poems. But, for all that, he has 
sung—sometimes in a complete 
poem, and more often in single 
verses or even a line or two—won- 
derful and beautiful things within 


the reach of every one, young or old. 
Some of his poems are even full of 
humor. Who of you does not know 
the story of the “Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin?? But really to appreciate 
Browning you will have to study him, 
for so much lies behind the mere 
words of his poems.—From “A Lit- 
tle Talk About a Great Poet” in the 
September St. Nicholas. 
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‘Salt, Salt, Salt!) |. 


CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX S: HOONER 
» C.-C ERSTER, ‘CONSISTING OF .. 6255+ 


10,000 BAGS. , 


—-— WE ALSO HAVE 


.lce Cream and Rock Salt for Cattle.. 


WE CAN GIVE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON CAR LOADS OR LESS. 








gar SEND YOUR ORDERS QUICK, to 


D. L. CORE COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


118 to 125 N. Water St., - = » WILMINUTON, N. 


~ —— — eS ~~. _ 
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The BEST WAGON 


That is the record of the celebrated 


FLORENCE WAGON 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES. 


22 Years 


With or Without Patent Coil == 
Soregs Under the Bolsters. = 


ther. 
Before you buy any wagon see the FLORENCE 


in justice to yourself. Every Florence is fully 
Guaranteed. Our nearest agent will show you 
—Ere the wagon. If no agent near you, don’t buy 
= any other wagon, but send for our free 
PA illustrated catalogue, copy y of our periodical, 
“The Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and our low 
offer and liberal terms, to supply you direct 
from the factory. Write today to Dept. D. 


FLORENCE WACON WORKS. ° FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agr. 


cultural College provides instruction that educates for the farm. 











Four year course in Agriculture. Two year course in ain. 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. 
Many opportunities for self hel Information 


yarticulars of t ne Agricultural 
rofessor of Agriculture. at 


Expenses are moderate. 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL CALLEGE 


oes (() LU ene 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced urses leading to Degrees. W ell-oquipped 
Practice and Observation School, Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For no.-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1903. To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
com petent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S 
The Girl Who Goes to College. 

In the first place, Nelly, I approve 
of your going to college. Home will 
be lonesome without you, dear. Moth- 
er has been very brave about the 
dress-making and the packing and 


bidataca 





the waving you off at the station, 
but while you are on the train, speed- 
ing over the separating miles, she is 
shut up in your old room, having 
a good ery all by herself. Father 
will be a bit cross when he comes 
back from business to-night. Poor 
man, he always feels lost without 
his little girl. They made every 
needed sacrifice to send you to col- 
lege, but your going is a real wrench, 
the pain mostly on their side, for 
your home-sickness will soon wear 
away and be forgotten. 

Write home the first thing you do, 
and tell everything; there will be in- 
terest in every word, and your let- 
ter will be read over and over: Tell 
about your room, the girls in your 
corridor, the teacher at your table, 
the first assemblage in chapel, the 
little makeshifts that crowded quar- 
ters compel, the cot that is a bed at 
night and a divan by day, the profes- 
sor you think you will like best, and 
the gracious behavior of the Dean. 
As time passes, and you shake down 
easily into the new life and forget 
that you were at first a home-sick 
bundle of tears and flutterings, do 
not omit your regular and chatty 
letter home, at least once a week. 

If your mother is near enough she 
will oceasionally visit you, and her 
comings should be a festival. It will 
amuse you to see how shy she is 
among all those girls; you will have 
to exchange roles and be a sort of 
mother-bird yourself till she feels 
better acquainted and realizes that 
each of her daughter’s classmates is 
somebody’s else Bessie or Molly, not 
very unlike her own girlie. 

A good deal of your popularity in 
college will depend on the way you 
begin. Colleges are democratic. 
Girls are weighed and measured by 
their professional aualities, not by 
their father’s wealth, nor by their 
wardrobes, nor by any other accident 
of situation. A poor girl who is 
working her way through college is 
as likely to be Class President as a 
rich girl who has known only the 
roses and lilies of life all her days. 
If you have a special gift or talent 
it will soon be discovered. If you 
put on exclusive airs, or pride your- 
self on any advantage you happen 
to have, you will soon find out your 
mistake. 

A girl does not need showy or 
costly dress at college. The simpler 
her outfit the less she will have to 
bother about. her room, a 
warm dressing-gown and slippers are 
needful. A rain coat, a golf cape, a 
short skirt, shirtwaists, a jacket and 
comfortable shoes will be wanted for 
going about to classes and to exer- 
cise. A gymnasium suit is indis- 
Pensable. One nice dress for church 
or little college affairs, spreads, teas 
and concerts, and one very simple 
evening gown complete a girl’s ward- 
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robe. Leave jewelry and superfluous 
ornaments at home. 

Do not encumber yourself with 
promises to correspond with boy 
friends, or even with too many girls. 
Home letter-writing will be all you 
can manage. 

Now that vou are responsible for 
yourself, stand loyally by whatever 
home training you have had. What 
home has taught you must not be 
laid aside when you are in novel 
scenes. 

The best thing your college will 
give you will be apart from class- 
rooms_and recitations. The friend- 
ships for a life-time, the power to 
use tools of culture, the gentle man- 
ners, the winsome grace, will be gifts 
of Alma Mater not paid for by any 
fees.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Mother’s Problems. 


Is it proper to. encourage babies 
to “show off” before people?—R. 
M. B. 

Certainly it is not. The growth 
of any animal or any vegetable is 
slow and singularly enough in si- 
ence. I really believe that if any 
mother eagerly anxious to do the 
best for her child, would arrange to 
have his eating and his sleeping and 
his play, which with a baby really 
means exercise, as near to the con- 
dition of the little animal as possi- 
ble, the benefit of the human race 
would be untold. When one realizes 
that in the first seven years of a 
child’s life more is learned and as- 
similated mentally than in any oth- 
er seven years of the man’s expe- 
rience, it goes without saying that 
conservation of force is absolutely 
essential to health. 

* * * 

My children are very fond of 
sweets, and I find it extremely diffi- 
cult to keep them happy and deny 
that necessity. My scheme has been 
to make old-fashioned molasses candy 
at home and give the little folks 
some of that once in a while. But 
although, as you told me years ago, 
it was valuable in constipation, the 
small persons get very tired of it, 
and now because some one gave my 
eldest son a swarm of bees, the little 
folks are daft over honey. Is it good 
for them ?—Mrs. Harris. 

Certainly. Honey is very easy of 
assimilation, and,like all sweets,gives 
warmth and energy to the organiza- 
tion. It is a laxative as well, and 
sometimes has been used in diseases 
of the bladder,—indeed, with such 
trouble I have found it quite valu- 
able. One of our very best cough 
medicines, not necessarily curative, 
but helpful, is made of a tablespoon- 
ful of honey, two tablespoonfuls of 
glycerine and the juice of a lemon. 
It is quite soothing when the throat 
is irritated, quieting the cough. 
And so, if I were you, I would let 
the little folks have the honey, as all 
other good things in life should be 
used, in moderation.—The Pilgrim. 





Messrs T. W. Wood & Sons, Rich- 
mond, Va., have just issued their 
catalog of “Feeds and Bulbs for Fall 
Planting.” It will be forwarded free 
to all applicants. 








Child Training. 


In an article in the Delineator for 
October on the Education of Girls 
as future Wives and Mothers, Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney describes a prac- 
tical and very suggestive plan which 
was adopted by one mother in the in- 
struction of her own children and 
some little friends of theirs. She has 
organized a club to which she will 
give a portion of every Saturday, for 
the instruction of the youthful mem- 
bers in cookery and other housewife- 
ly duties. To lay the foundation for 
a thorough training in matters that 
pertain to wifehood and motherhood, 
each little girl will be given a doll, 
presumably a few days old, which she 
will be taught to bathe and dress and 
to do the hundred and one little 
things necessary in the care of in- 
fants. The members of the club will 
follow the babies through the various 
sicknesses to which young children 
sometimes succumb, and as the imag- 
inary baby grows older, an interest- 
ing feature will be the introduction 
of questions of obedience and pun- 
ishment, ete. This training will 
doubtless prove of inestimable bene- 
fit to the children, stimulating an in- 
terest in home matters and giving 
them an understanding of things 
which every woman should possess. 


More clubs of this kind should be or- 
ganized. 





SAVES TWO FROM DEATH. 


“Our little daughter had an almost 
fatal attack of whooping cough and 
bronchitis,” writes Mrs. W. K. Havi- 
land, of Armonk, N. Y., “but, when 
all other remedies failed, we saved 
her life with Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery. Our niece, who had Con- 
sumption in an advanced stage, also 
used this wonderful medicine and 
to-day she is perfectly well.” Des- 
perate throat and lung diseases yield 
to Dr. King’s New Discovery as to 
no other medicine on earth. Infalli- 
ble for Coughs and Colds. 50c. and 
$1.00 bottles guaranteed by all drug- 
gists. Trial bottles free. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD ATR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 

From Raleigh to— 

Old Point Comfort, Va........$8.25 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$14.15 
Ashoville, N. GC... .0:06 00 004000 chee 
Hendersonville, N. C.........$11.60 
Rrickory, IN. Oye ¢o:ce:00 000.00 #9 elae 
Blowing Rock, N. C...........$13.00 
Woman Oe. o snacaieise.e:0 64 6 3 
Cross Hill, S. C., (Harris 

AGIAN), . eec a:9's 470s 4.0'¢ 00 00 GED 
Lincolnton, N. C.... 2.022000 8.25 
TASTRLOLOT, Ns Os a:c'n.0:60:0'0's's ae'es cee 
Pittanoro. NW. Oss aces soaecienes $2.35 
Rutherfordton, N. C........... 
CHAD ESSA 0 EGR nr $9.10 
Southern Pines, N. C.........$3.55 
Mount Eagle, N. O.......... .$24.45 
Baltimore, Md.« v<iso0ssc0ecee cle 
TSOBCOM. MASE. i a's 60'0's.000 00408 $26.25 
Carolina Beach, N. C.........$7.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C.........$12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C..... aiatele 
Wew Tork: 0. Kiesce venaieevns $21.25 
Ocean’ View; WSs isceccsiceeeeae 
Providence, Fe. Toeicccecscceces 
Virginia Beach, Va.......... 
Washington, N. 0... 26. cceee 
Wasninaston, D.C... 6.000006 
Wrienteville, Ni. &. ocsss seed 


For further information apply to 


OC. H. GATTIS, 0. P. & T. A, 












Oey. 


must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 26c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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the world’s record, a powerful runaway auto, at 
Zanesville, fair, ran into Page Fence and was 


stopped after killing or injuring over twenty persons. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mieh. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. III daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. I12 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro anti local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Rast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo.k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2. 5 P.[l. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Orieans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
. boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass, Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington D,C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. H. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 








Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N.C 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. 
OFFICE: - 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Bingle subscription, 1 Year...........ccceceeeres 
Single subscription; 6 months ase 
Trial subscription, 8 MONEDB.............ccceceee 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’08,’’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





‘¢Sample Copy.’’ 





If this paper is marked “sample 
copy,” it is an invitation to sub- 
scribe, and the paper is before you 
to speak for itself. We think it 
ought to have the patronage of 
North Carolina farmers, not simply 
because it is published in North Car- 
olina, but because it is especially 
adapted to North Carolina condi- 
tions. And it is our endeavor to 
cover thoroughly every department 
needed in a general farmer’s news- 
paper—clear, forcible and instructive 
agricultural articles from the best 
practical and scientific farmers; in- 
dependent, and informing editorial 
comment on the questions of the day 
and the world’s happenings; fresh, 
up-to-date State and general news, 
“all the news that’s fit to print” pre- 
sented in readable form; the best 
general literature of the day, fiction, 
fun and poetry; carefully selected 
matter regarding woman’s_ work; 
our general correspondence depart- 
ment, for the free discussion of all 
sides of all public questions; reli- 
gious selections, and matter for even 
the children. Examination will show 
you that no paper published in the 
South, at any price, covers so thor- 
oughly all the departments needed 
to. make a well-rounded and _ first- 
class family paper. And each de- 
partment alone is worth the small 
subscription price, $1.00 per year. 

Your subscription will be appre- 
ciated by us, and it will be our 
earnest endeavor to make it worth 
money times its cost to you. 





A Small Loophole. 


The visitor had gone over the farm 
with the owner, and had seen the fine 
condition of all the crops. There 
had been neither too much nor too 
little rain that season, and 
thing had prospered. 

“Well,” he said, “they say farmers 
are hard to please, but I’m sure you 


have no fault to find this year, now 
have you?” 

The farmer rubbed his thin, brown 
face up and down and across with his 
hard hand before he answered. 

“M-m, no, I dunno’s I have,” he 
said, slowly, “but I tell ye sech crops 
as these are pesky hard on the soil.” 


every- 


GOOD FOR ALL EXTERNAL 
TROUBLES. 


Elkton, Va., Dec. 6, 1902. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 

I have used GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM very success- 
fully for a number of years on my 
horse for swelling ,stiff joints, ab- 
cesses, ete. I consider GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM the 
most valuable external remedy and 
linament I have ever seen or used, 
and keep it on hand all the time.— 


W. S. SOVTHALL. 





GREAT STATE FAIR, RALEIGH, 
N. C., OCTOBER 19-24,1903. 


Everybody is invited to take part 
in the great State Fair. 

Make your entries for premiums, 
a liberal line of premiums is offered 
on agricultural products, horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, horticulture, pantry 
supplies, manufactures, general dis- 
plays, fancy work, art, ete., premiums 
paid promptly in thirty days from 
close of the Fair. Grandest display 
of agricultural and _labor-saving 
farm machinery of the latest and best 
styles ever seen in the South. Alone 
worth a trip to the Fair. Solid car- 
load of new threshing machinery, 
fanning mills, ete. Finest display of 
poultry and pet stock in the State. 
Exhibit of butter making. Great dis- 
play of fine cattle. Archer and Ada- 
holt will send the finest display of 
sheep ever seen here. The free at- 
tractions have never before been 
equalled, the Human Bomb aeronaut 
goes up enclosed in a bomb, which ex- 
plodes at a dizzy height, and lets him 
drop with his parachute; the Great 
Captive War Balloon, carries pas- 
sengers to a height of 1,200 feet with 
perfect safety. The greatest reunion 
of Confederate Veterans held for 
many years will be held on the 22nd 
of October in Raleigh. The Great 
Gaskill-Mundy-Levitt Carnival Com- 
pany with fifteen first-class shows, 
will be here. They will furnish four 
splendid free acts. Great Grant on 
the high wire, Arthur Holden’s grand 
high dive from a ladder one hundred 
feet high into three feet of water, 
Youturkey’s marvellous slide for life, 
Dervalto’s wonderful spiral act, as- 
cends a spiral 75 feet standing on 
a ball and slowly descends. 

One fare for the round trip plus a 
fifty cent coupon admission to the 
Fair Grounds on all railroads. Spe- 
cial excursions and extras with con- 
venient schedules allowing visitors 
to get home at a reasonable hour af- 
ter spending a most delightful day in 
the Capital City. For further infor- 
mation address 

JOSEPH E. POGUE, Secretary. 


Raleigh and Cape Fear R. R. 


TIME TABLE. 























































South-bound North bound 
Trains. Trains, 
Daily Except Daily Except 
Ganday. STATIONS, Sunday. . 
Sec’d | First First | Sec’d 
Class | Class Class.| Class 
101 | 105 104 | 102 
A.M.|P M.| LEAVE. ARRIVE, | A. M. | P.M, 
700) 415 5 30 
715 | 4 25 5 15 
725 | 4 30 5 07 
7 35 | 4 40 5 00 
740 | 4 45 “le 4 55 
755 | 4 50 .| 8 5E 4 50 
8 00 | 4 55 .| 8 42 4 30 
8 05 | 4 57 .| 8 4 26 
8 25 | 5 05 | 8 8 4 20 
8 30 | 515 ae 4 02 
8 50 | 5 20 8 3 57 
9 03 | 5 25 A 8 3 53 
9 15 | 5 80 |...... Fuquay Springs ...... 8 15 8 50 
2 RE | 6 Ree uckhborn ... | & 05 3 85 
9 25 | 5 40 a. ae .| 8 00 3 25 
9 40 | 5 60 Chaly beate... 1765) 3 15 
Et Bet | eee Bradley. .... | 7 45 8 00 
Se yh eee Smith Mill...........] 7 40 2 55 
10 00 | 6 10 |...... Lillington Station...... 730] 245 
LEAVE, ARRIVE, 











JOHN A. MILLS, 





President and Gen. Mgr, 





Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 





=o. 


Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. ... 

















10 


Berkshire pigs left my clover pasture in Sep- 


tember. 
15 


Are ready for October. Only $5.00—Best 
English and American Blood. 


H. H. WILLIAMS 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


SEABOARD 
Axm Lins Raway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL’ POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seabbard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. ~ 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—‘Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Ccnnects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.—“‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFIOE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

CO. WH. GATTIS, ©. T. & P. A, 








Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (8) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Boott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg-; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can. 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist, 
H, H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, Franklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County, 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigb; W. B, 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John Giaham, Warren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe:son, Pikeville; Thomas J, 
Oldham, Teer. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Jobnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 
PROGRAM COMMiTTEE. 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXFERIMENT STA- 
TION, 

Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ka- 
leigh. 

Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 

Veterinarian—Tait But.er, Raleigh. 

Biologist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 


leigh. 
Assistant Chemist—G. 8. Fraps, Raleigh 
Poultryman—J. 8S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 
Assistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 
ton, West Raleigh. 
Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 

hairman, J, F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
T. K, Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 

. H, Beck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Presidentse—-W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President--W. L. Hill, Warsaw. 
Vice-President—W. E. Springer, Wilming- 
n 


Secretary and Business Agent—H. ‘I. Bau- 
man, Wilmington, 

Treasurer—S. H, Strange, Fayetteville. 

Attorney—E. 8. Martin, Wilmington. 

Executive Committee—W. L. Hill, chair- 
man; J. A. Westbrook, W. E. Springer, J. A. 
Westbrook and W. E. Thigpen. 


FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTION. 


President—R. W. Scott, Melville, N. C. 
Secretary—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 


Cc. 























